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I. "ABSOLUTELY INEVITABLE!" 

Reviewing the course of recent events at Haddington on 
January 24, 1910, Mr. Balfour said (the itaUcs here, as else- 
where, being mine) — 

" I presume that while this House of Commons lasts 
Tariff Reform principles will not be those which will 
regulate the framing of the next Budget. Bui it is more 
certain than ever to my mind that Tariff Reform is 
absolutely inevitable." 

Mr. Balfour based his prophecy partly, at any rate, upon 
what he conceived to be the great trend of opinion at the 
recent General Election in favour of Tariff Reform. He is 
easily satisfied. In common with other great communities 
we have just passed through a period of grave industrial 
depression — though in my opinion, thanks to Free Trade, it 
reached our shores last and was felt here least. Times have 
been hard, though I am glad to know they have recently 
improved, and that the upward tendency towards prosperity 
is being steadily maintained. And here, at midwinter, when 
the pinch was most severe, came a Party which held out — 

(i) The prospect of a cheaper Loaf, together with the 

definite promise of 
(2) No Increase in the Cost of Living, 
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(3) No Increase in the Proportion of Taxation borne 

by the Working Classes ; " and 

(4) More Employment and Better Times all round. 

« 

1 confess it will ever remain something of a splendid 
mystery to me that the people, especially in the poorer parts 
of our great industrial centres, were not at once captured by 
this tempting promise. 

For observe how cleverly, how insidiously, it was put. This 
is, I think, it will be admitted, a fair imitation of the Tariff 
Reform advocates' style up and dewn the country — 

' Look here, my lads ! You let the Foreigner in free ! 
He shuts you out with a Tariff Barrier ! What fools you 
are ! Why don't you treat him as he treats you ? ' 

Again :: ' You remember the So-and-So Works ! 
Decayed and dilapidated ! When you were- a boy, tens 
of thousands of pounds in wages paid in those Works 
every year I What ruined them ? Foreign Competition ! 
Wake up I The Foreigner's got your job ! Protect your- 
selves ! And once again thousands of pounds a year 
in wages.' 

Again : ' Look here ! "" You've had sixty years of Free 
Trade! What result.? Unemployment and Distress! 
Give it up ! Give Tariff Reform a trial ! Other countries 
have gone in for it ! Directly they did so they began to 
overhaul you hand over fist ! Take a leaf out of their 
book ! Make the Foreigner pay ! ' 

Again, the people everywhere went to and from their daily 
occupations during the late General Election up and down a 
long avenue of seductive appeals : — " Workshops, not Work- 
houses ! " " Tariff Reform means More Employment ! " 
"Britain for the British!" "British Work for British 
Hands ! " " Look here, mates ! " And so on, and so on. 

And yet they stpod firm against it all ! As I say, it will 
always remain to me soniething of a splendid mystery. This 
hotchpotch of economic contradictions fallacies and evasions, 
this medley of parrot cries failed. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
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was right when he wrote to Sir Charles Cayzer : " We cannot 
have Tariff Reform if we do not have it at once." 

That it captured a very great many of the working classes 
is perfectly true. Mr. Balfour — who, let me at once admit, 
has never put forth on behalf of Tariff Reform the glittering 
promises which form the stock-in-trade of its more enthu- 
siastic missionaries — is welcome to make what play he likes 
of the "great trend" of opinion at the late General Election 
"in favour of Tariff Reform." That it didn't capture more 
surprises me. 

To tell the man out of a job that his misfortunes are all 
due to Free Trade, and that it's about time he tried a change, 
a change which will mean Employment and Prosperity, is to 
put forward an invitation and an assurance the temptation to 
seize which must, naturally, be overwhelmingly strong. And 
when it is further put to the man out of a job that his distress 
is due to a "one-sided" system of Free Trade which is 
specially designed to favour the Foreigner as against him, 
surely his last misgiving must be removed. 

But His Doubts Remained 

And yet that misgiving remained ! And why ? Not 
because, in the south of England at any rate, the workmen 
knew enough of a most difficult and involved economic 
problem to know that much of the Tariff Reform platform 
and street-corner case represents so much economic trash 
. — though in the North I believe the workmen know a good 
deal more of the bed-rock truths of the problem than Tariff 
Reform advocates imagine. 

No ! The campaign failed for two main reasons. Firstly, 
because the workmen placed no reliance whatever on the 
people who promised to set up a new heaven on earth by a 
change in our Fiscal System. Their thoughts, as these glib 
promises were being reeled off, were turned back to the past. 
And they failed to find in that record any substantial evidence 
that these new and eager Good Samaritans came with 
credentials upon which they could rely. 
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In the second place, it failed because the workmen knew 
that their own chosen leaders^ the men who had sprung 
from their own class, the men who knew their hopes, their 
fears, their anxieties, were, to a man, dead against it. Speak- 
ing in the debate on the Address on February 22, Mr. 
George Barnes, the Leader in the House of the Labour Party, 
said : — 

"If that ironical cheer Jias any reference to Tariff 
Reform, my belief is that Tariff Reform will simply get 
unemployed men out of the frying-pan into the fire, and 
we upon these benches will continue, irrespective of . 
votes or anything of that sort, but in obedience to our 
own consciences, and as we believe in the best interests 
of our constituents, to offer Tariff Reform in the future 
our bitter opposition." 

On the following day, in a debate upon a Tariff Reform 
amendment to the Address, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald said : — 

" It is a very curious thing that, although so much is 
said by Tariff Reformers as regards the beneficial in- 
fluence of Tariff Reform on unemployment, there is not 
a single Labour Party in the whole world that takes up 
that attitude " 

And in the same debate on the next day Mr. Brace said : — 

" Let me deal with the question of unemployment, as 
I see it. The credential is given to us that as Labour 
leaders we do know the conditions of the working man. 
Is it not a remarkable fact that there is not one Labour 
leader in the whole of the United Kingdom who is not 
an opponent of Tariff Reform? No hon. Member will 
venture to say that the Labour Members of this House 
or the Trade Union leaders of the country are under any 
obligations to any man or to any institution to oppose 
Tariff Reform. We oppose Tariff Reform, not because 
we are paid so to do, but because we are persuaded that, 
inasmuch as Tariff Reform starved our fathers and 
mothers, it will starve us and our fellow-workmen if it 
is tried now. Is it not a further remarkable fact that 
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there is not a Labour leader in America, or in Germany, 
or in Austria, or in France, or Belgium, who is not an 
opponent of Tariff Reform ? " 
Now surely if these men thought that Tariff Reform would 
accomplish for their class one-fourth of that which its advo- 
cates promise, they would take it up like a shot ! Certainly* 
if they viewed it only from the narrow and selfish point of 
view of the personal interest of the Trade Union leader they 
would have taken it up long ago. Under Protection — with 
its increased cost of living, its struggle for wage-augmentation 
to meet that increased cost, its accentuation of the power of 
the Monopolist, its Trusts, its Capitalistic Combinations — 
the need for Trade Unionism amongst the working men 
would certainly not diminish. Quite the contrary. Therefore 
the Trade Union leader who fights Protection cannot be said 
to be thinking of himself ! 

That very ardent Tariff Reformer, Mr. Rowland Hunt, 
M.P., however, can explain for you why Labour leaders are 
against Tariff Reform. In a letter to the Standard (April 13, 
19 10) he says : — 

" They stick to so-called Free Trade because, under it, 
the condition of our working classes is so bad and is 
becoming so much worse that they hope to get a social 
revolution which will result in the State owning all land, 
industries, railways, etc." 

After that there is nothing more to be said ! 

But Tariff Reform, Mr. Balfour insists, is "absolutely 
inevitable ! " Is it .'' Not until the Tariff Reformer can convert 
the industrial classes. And here, I think, he has missed his 
chance. We have had Mr. Bonar Law's "two bad winters," 
and yet the people have stood firm. Mr. Chamberlain again 
was nearer the mark when he wrote on December 29, 1909 : — 

"... If you defeat them at the present election we 
shall be able to try the new arrangement which we urge 
upon you as the only remedy for the want of employment 
which now prevails to so alarming an extent, and as a 
great step towards the closer union of the Empire. But 
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if we throw away this opportunity I do not think that any 
other will come to us, and we shall have lost altogether 
the chance that is now ours." 

What the Working Man has Learned 

Because in its recent struggle for adoption — and a very 
cleverly conceived and skilfully executed struggle it was — 
Tariff Reform has, in my judgment, very substantially under- 
mined its own future chance of success. Why do I say this ? 
Because the discussions of December 1909 and January 19 10 
have caused to sink into the working man's mind the elemental 
truths of a very complex, a very difficult, and a very involved 
economic problem. What has he learned .-' 

(i) That Protectionist Countries have their feriods of 
Industrial Depression and Unemployment at least 
as grave as we have. 

(2) That Protection invaHably means increased cost of 

living. 

(3) That, so far from meaning "More Work and Higher 

Wages," Protection invariably means "Longer 
Hours and Lower Wages " — except in America, 
where, so far as I can see, the advantages of higher 
wages are more than wiped out by the very high cost 
of living. 

(4) That we do not pay for our foreign imports with 

" good English Money" but with Exported Goods 
in exchange — the work of British hands in Mill, in 
Factory, and in Workshop; and that if you shut out 
the one you cripple the other. 

(5) That under Free Trade this Country — despite its 

many social shortcomings which Radicalism must 
labour to mitigate — has flourished exceedingly, until 
to-day it stands right at the top of the civilized 
world in Shipping, in Commerce, in Industrial 
Activities, and in National Credit. 

(6) That, having regard to our Island position; our 

dependence upon duty-free importations of Foreign- 
raised Food-Stuffs for our daily Bread; and our 
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dependence upon duty-free importations of Foreign- 
raised Raw Material for our daily occupations ; what- 
ever may be the Fiscal System that appears to be 
suitable to other countries, our Sheet Anchor is Free 
Trade. 

(7) That those who "know best the daily cares, anxieties, 
hopes, fears, and aspirations of the Workers — their 
chosen Trade Union leaders — are, to a man, against 
Tariff Reform : and that if they thought it would 
benefit the Country and the Working Classes they 
would obviously, as I have said, take it up like a 
shot ! 

Fre^e Trade Alone Not Enough 

These things the working man has learned. But they must 
be enforced unceasingly. More ! Free Trade alone, as I 
have often said — much to the delight of the Tariff Reformer 
— is not enough. In a recent series of Letters to a Working 
Man ^ I set down at the very outset thisj. — 

" The enthusiastic Free Trader — and no one who has 
the faintest acquaintance with the condition of the 
country prior to 1 842 will deny him his enthusiasm — is so 
overwhelmingly sure that the Tariff Reformer's promises 
are highly delusive and extremely dangerous, and is so 
deeply convinced that the welfare of the island country 
and all its many-sided industrial activities depends upon 
sticking to Free Trade, that he is led to claim too much for 
Free Trade. His j ustifiable impatience with the meretrici- 
ous picture presented by the Tariff Reformer leads him to 
draw a picture of England to-day under Free Trade 
which his working-man audience knows is not correct. It 
is perfectly true, and the Free Trade advocate is entirely 
entitled to make the claim, that, tried by any material 
touchstone you please, the condition of the artisan — ^with 
all its shortcomings — is better in this Free Trade country 
than in any protected country in the world. And this fact 
I have endeavoured to enforce in detail hereafter. 

1 Hodder & Stoughton. 
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" But when the Free Trade advocate makes it appear 
that all is well, and that all is well because of Free Trade, 
his enthusiasm carries him too far. All is not well. And 
the man who is listening has often the very best reason 
for knowing that. Free Trade is not a panacea. It needs 
to be accompanied by a sincere determination to tackle 
social problems in many directions. In Germany, in spite 
of the fetters of Protection, care and thoroughness in 
attention to social problems affecting the health and well- 
being of the people have produced a condition of things 
which has caused more than one English Trade Unionist 
leader to write approvingly of German methods. What 
happens ? So alert — I will go to the length of saying so 
unscrupulously alert — is the Tariff Reformer that at once 
comments of this sort are seized upon and advertised as 
tributes to the benefits conferred on the operatives by 
protective duties ! " 

Sentences from that statement were, in the recent Election, 
paraded to prove that I had my doubts about the wisdom of 
Free Trade ! But let that pass. 

Free Trade, I repeat, is not enough. With it must go 
sincere and determined endeavour to remove social short- 
comings. For, so long as there remain serious Unemploy- 
ment, Want, Misery and Distress, so long will any man who 
is prepared to charge these against Free Trade and to insist 
that he has a scheme for their substantial mitigation — if not 
indeed for their entire removal — find ready adherents. 

Therefore the duty of the Free Trader is twofold. He 
must stick industriously to the task of educating the people in 
sound economic truths, always remembering that the man who 
is enforcing a principle which will beneficially affect the com- 
munity as a whole will have to work double tides against the 
man who is simply presenting a case which promises to en- 
hance a personal interest. Further, he must strive unceasingly 
to diminish those social evils which ever iurnish the Tariff 
Reformer with his readiest weapon against Free Trade, but 
which would certainly, as I think, be accentuated in this 
country were Tariff Reform ever to come to pass. 
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And when I appeal to the Free Trader to stick industri- 
ously to the task of educating the people, perhaps I may 
enforce my appeal by a reference to the work done by the 
Tariff Reform League during the past year. I take the 
following from a summary of the League's Annual Report 
which appeared in the Standard of March 29, 19 10. It 
ought to be interesting reading to the Free Trader : — 

"To bring down the majority in Parliament against 
Tariff Reform from 376 — at which it stood in 1906 — to 
31, which was the surplus of Free Traders in 1910, has 
meant nearly six years of strenuous and unremitting 
labour of the magnitude of which few people except 
those directly concerned have even the faintest concep- 
tion. A few statistics, chosen at random from the report, 
will perhaps serve to bring home this fact : — 



Meetings held, Jan. i, 1909, to Jan. 31, 1910 
Leaflets, pamphlets, and posters distributed Jan, 

19C39 to end of general election . 
Copies ol Monthly Notes printed, 1909 
Notes to Speakers .... 
News sheets to editors . 
Parcels despatched by rail, Dec. and Jan. last 
Letters and telegrams, Dec. and Jan. 
Letters received daily at the head office 
Copies of Fiscal Facts (Mr. Huskisson's 

sold 

Tariff Reformers' Pocket-book 
' Dumping shops ' fitted out . 



cartoons) 



7,763 

53,169,716 
285,000 
58,000 
26,200 
14,000 
24,000 

600—1200 

900,000 

57,000 

161 



"Five-sixths of this enormous quantity of pamphlets, 
leaflets, and posters were distributed during December 
and January for the general election. The pressure 
under which the head office worked during this time may 
be imagined from a consideration of this fact." 

I make no sort of complaint. The Tariff Reformer who 
believes in his cause is entitled to push it. Certainly. But 
the same is true of the Free Trader. That is all ! 
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II. TARIFF REFORM AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

I HOPE I am not unduly uncharitable. But I cannot repress 
a certain touch of cynicism when I think of the burning zeal 
of the TarifE Reformer for the man out of a job. I remember 
th'at the Tory Party was in office from 1895 to 1905 with large 
majorities and a docile House of Lords. What achievement 
stands to their credit during all those years that the locust hath 
eaten? In their final year, 1905, they passed the Unemployed 
Workmen Act, under which the only available whge fund for 
the man out of a job was to be found in the subscription list 
of the voluntary contributor ! But in the light of their present 
enthusiasm it is perhaps unkind to recall the past. To-day 
their one consuming purpose is to tackle the problem of 
Unemployment. 

Very good ! And in order that they may the better do so, 
they persistently mis-state facts. In the Tariff Reform debate 
initiated by Mr. Hamilton Benn, M.P., on April 6, Mr. 
Samuel Storey, M.P., spoke of Unemployment as chronic, 
permanent, and growing. At the annual conference of 
the National Union of Conservative Associations at Man- 
chester on November 17, 1909, Mr. Henry Chaplin submitted 
a resolution which spoke of "the ever-increasing want of 
Employment under our present Fiscal System." And " ever- 
increasing" was the battle-cry for the campaign. Let me 
recall some of the phrases with which the Free Trader was 
confronted : — 

" Hofeless and Alarming Condition of the Labour 
Market" 

"Alarming Increase in Unemployment^ 

" The Radical Government give work to the Foreigner 
to save a few thousands, and spend millions to make 
paupers of British Working Men" 

" What have the Radicals given you f Bad Trade and 
Unemployment. Remember the last two Winters and the 
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Poverty and Misery in your Town. There were fifty poor 
fellows after every job, and the workers were thankful for 
any wage they could get. And Times will be even worse 
this Winter." 

Now, as I have said, in common with other great commercial 
countries, we have just passed through a time of great depres- 
sion. Had our Fiscal System been other than a Free Trade 
system, my opinion is that we should have caught it worse than 
we did. But during the whole of 1909, month by month, 
things steadily improved — if the Board of Trade labour 
statistics are to be believed. 

On December 31, 1908, the -percentage of Trade Unionists 
unemployed was returned at g'l per cent. On April 30, 
19 10, it was returned at 4*4 per cent. 

The total value of British Merchandise exported during 
fanuary 1909 was £28,803,046: during fanuary 19 10 it was 
£34,803,115 — an increase of £6,000,069. Comparing Feb- 
ruary 1909 with February 19 10 I find the increase to be 
£3,667,318. Thus in the first two months of 1910 the value 
of the exports of British merchandise exceeded that of the 
first two months of 1909 by £9,667,387 ! 

Now, in the face of facts like these, to paint the picture as 
the Tariff Reformers generally did in the industrial centres 
during the late General Election is nonsense. It is worse. 
During the debate on the Address on February 22, Sir 
Albert Spicer stated that he had just returned from a journey 
abroad which he had made, he believed, in the commercial 
interests of the country. Said he : — 

" In that journey I learnt what tremendous damage has 
been done to this country, and to popular opinion of this 
country by the agitation which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have been conducting for the last six years, and in which 
they have been decrying their own country. I had con- 
stantly to combat the idea which I found was prevalent in 
the minds — not of the leaders, but of the rank and file of 
the people in our dominions — that Great Britain was a 
decadent country. I only wish that hon. Members on 
the opposite side of the House who have been conducting 
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this campaign, and who have been running down the com- 
mercial position of this country, could have actually come 
across the many expressions which I heard on the other 
side of the world. Bear in mind what it means. Your 
dominions beyond the seas are, the rank and file of them, 
a much more travelled people than our commercial 
people. Consequently it is a sort of prima facie idea 
with them now that they can do better in many cases in 
dealing with other countries than they can with the Mother 
Country. You have the responsibility of having created 
that." 



' Are Things Getting Worse? 

But, electioneering exaggerations apart for the moment, the 
case of the Tariff Reformer is this : — that it is no longer a 
mere problem of acute unemployment in times of distress. It 
is a question of permanent and chronic unemployment steadily 
growing in its proportions even in good times. And further, 
that this new symptom in our social system is due to our Free 
Trade policy and can be sensibly affected, at any rate, by the 
applications and the proposals of the Tariff Reformer. That 
is Mr. Austen Chamberlain's case once again placed before the 
House of Commons in submitting his Tariff Reform amend- 
ment to the Address on February 23 : — 

" It is not that we have fluctuations of trade. There 
must always be fluctuations of trade. It is not that a 
boom is followed sometimes by a period of depression. 
It is not that you haVe hard seasons, or that at particular 
moments in given trades there is distress and unemploy- 
ment. It is that unemployment is now a chronic and a 
continuous symptom of our social system, that it is with us 
whether trade is good or bad, and that in the niost pros- 
perous of the years through which we have recently 
passed unemployment was present with us to as large an 
extent as in the preceding ten years — good, bad, and 
indifferent all taken together. Why is that? In my 
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opinion, and the opinion of my friends, it is because the 
demand for productive labour' in this country and the 
production of the country have not kept pace either with 
the increase in the world's demand, or with the growth in 
our population." 

I confess I cannot follow this suggestion that we have 
steadily but surely entered upon a new and disquieting 
development of the problem of Unemployment. The Board 
of Trades " Abstract of Labour Statistics " (Command Paper 
5041, price IS. ^d.) does not support the contention. If 1900 
be taken as an " Index " year, with 100 as the " Index " 
Number of Employment, I get these figures — based on all 
available Returns from Trade Unions — for the last three 
decades : — 





Index No. of 




Index No. of 




Index No. of 




Employment. 




Employment. 




Employment. 


1880 


97-1 


1890 


ioo'4 


1900 


100-0 


I88I 


98-9 


1891 


99-0 


1901 


99-1 


1882 


lOO'I 


1892 


96-2 


1902 


98-2 


1883 


99-8 


1893 


94-6 


1903 


97'4 


1884 


9S-2 


1894 


95-1 


1904 


g6-o 


1885 


937 


1895 


96-4 


1905 


97-1 


1886 


927 


1896 


99-1 


1906 


987 


1887 


95-2 


1897 


99-0 


1907 


98-5 


1888 


98-3 


1898 


99-5 


1908 


93 '6 


1889 


ioo'4 


1899 


ioo'4 


1909 


937 



If I go only ten years back I find that in 1899 Trade Union 
membership stood at 1,848,570, whilst in 1908 it stood at 
2,406,746. Certainly the more complete enrolment of working 
men in Trade Union Returns might have been expected to 
produce a set of statistics from which Mr. Chamberlain's 
deduction might — quite erroneously, of course — have been 
drawn. But the figures even are not there. Neither is the fact. 
Look at these figures : — 

I. Co-operative Societies. 

(a) No. of Societies making Returns . . i,S93 2,177 

(b) Membership of (a) 1,246,754 2,439,603 

(c) Share Capital ;£i4,622,o8s ^31,948,150 

(V) Loan Capital £3.432,3S6 ;^io,i48,826 

(«) Reserve and Insurance Capital . . . ;£i,oo6,386 ;£3,729,282 
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II. loo Principal Trade Uiwons. 

(a) Membership 

(6) Unemployed, etc., Benefits 

(c) Dispute Benefits 

(d) Sick and Accident Benefits 

(e) Superannuation Benefit 
(/) Funeral Benefit . 

(g") Other Benefits and Grants 
(k) Working and other Expenses 
(»■) Total Expenditure 



1898. 
1,090,872 

.£233.613 
^£326,428 
;£266,o24 

;£i 58.823 

;£8i,6i7 

;£ioi.376 

;£3o8,4S6 

;£i.476,337 



III. Registered Friendly Societies. 

(a) Ordinary Friendly Societies — 

i. No. making Returns . 

ii. Membership 

iii. Funds 

(6) Collecting Friendly Societies — 
i. No. making Returns . 

ii. Membership 

iii. Funds 

(c) Special Classes of Friendly Societies * — 
i. No. making Returns -. 

ii. Membership .... 

iii. Funds 



1897. 

28,189 

5,107,724 

;£29,934,8so 

43 

5.288,853 

^£4.492.307 

1,149 

537.567 
;£l,309,093 

29,381 

10.934.144 
;£35,736,2So 

1 Special classes are : — Benevolent Societies, Working Men's Clubs, Specially Authorized 
Authorized Loan Societies, Medical Societies, and Cattle Insurance Societies. 



(d) All Classes— 

i. No. making Returns 
ii. Membership 
iii. Funds . 



1907. 
1,457,856 
;£46S.668 
;£i33.363 
;£43i.5So 
;£327.688 

.£104,583 

;£lll,476 

' ;£479.829 
;£2,o54,l57 



27,203 

6,127,306 

;£44,956,932 

55 
9,010,574 

;£9.946,447 

2,045 

833.177 

;£2,223,440 

29.303 

15,971,057 

;£57,i26,8i9 

Societies, Specially 



IV. Post Office Savings Bank. 

(a) No. Accounts opened 

{i) Amount received from Depositors '■ 

(c) Amount paid to Depositors ^ 



1894. 
6,108,763 

;£32,4S 5,352 
£'23,786,927 



igo8. 
11,018,251 

;£48,543,S37 

;£4S,395.4oo 

(d) Amoiuit due to Depositors at Dec. 81 ^ £89,266,066 £160,648,214 

1 Including interest credited to Depositors and dividends on Stock held for Depositors ; deposits for 
immediate investment in Stock and for purchase of annuities and insurances ; sums credited in respect of 
Stock sold for Depositors, an^ in respect of payments under annuity and insurance contracts, 

^ Including withdrawals for investment in Stock and for purchase of annuities and insurances, withdrawals 
consequent on sale of Stock, of payments to annuitants and msurants and their representatives. 

3 Exclusive of Government Stock held for Depositors. 



V. Trustee Savings Banks . 

(a) No. Accounts opened 

{6) Amount received from Depositors ' . 

(c) Amount paid to Depositors ^ . 

{d) Amount due to Depositors at Nov. 20' 



r894. 
1,470,946 

;£ii,4o8,343 
£10,177,039 
£43,474.904 



X908. 

1.788,033 
£14,586,325 
£15,023.970 
£51,715,950 



1 Including Interest and sums received for Government Stock sold for Depositors and also credit of dividends 
on Government Stock held for Depositors. 
9 Including sums paid for Government Stock purdiased for Depositors. 
3 Exclusive of Government Stock held for Depositors. 
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Now these figures do not bear out the contention of the 
Tariff Reformer, that things are steadily getting worse. That 
there are many evils still to be tackled I admit. That they 
confront us in spite of, and not because of. Free Trade I 
am vehemently convinced. That they would ba accentuatpd 
under Protection I am not less confident. 

I view the campaign of the Tariff Reformer therefore with 
a twofold sense of objection. I object to the dangerous pro- 
position that the needs of this country would better be satisfied 
by a system of Protection. For that I can find less than no 
assurance. I object also to a campaign which presents the 
working people with an entirely delusive if seductive alterna- 
tive which, whilst it would prove disastrous, as I think, in 
operation, distracts their attention from schemes of reform 
which are urgently needed; and which would, in conjunction 
with Free Trade, make appreciably for the greater prosperity, 
comfort, and happiness of our people. 



What Tariff Reform Promises the Unemployed 

However, if the country is to be saved from Tariff Reform, 
the more the discussion of it continues the more rapid and 
effectual the salvation. Therefore let us endeavour to under- 
stand what exactly Tariff Reform is to do for Unemployment 
— according to its advocates. 

On December 26, 1905, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain wrote : — 
" Then there will be employment for all who want to 
work, and with full employment will come a rise in 
wages and in the standard of wages." 
On May 17, 1905, Mr. Chamberlain said : — 

" When you have, as one gentleman said in the course 
of the debate, two jobs for one man, believe me you 
will not want any strikes. The wages will undoubtedly 
rise." 

Later, it will be remembered^ Tariff Reform vans set out 
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from London for the country bearing the words, "Fiscal 
Reform means Work for All Unemployed. . . ." 

And to these I would add that at the final meeting the night 
before the poll at the famous Bermondsey Bye-Election, Sir 
George Doughty (I think he has been styled the "Demo- 
sthenes" of the movement) is reported in the Morning Post 
for October 28, 1909, to have thus delivered himself at the 
Bermondsey Town Hall : — 

" The Unionists had a policy which could produce 
Social Reform as well as Naval Supremacy, and that 
policy was Tariff Reform. That policy had for its motto, 
' Work for All' while the policy of Free Imports meant 
the Workhouse for all." 

Yes. But let us now come to Mr. Balfour, who is, after 
all, the Leader of the Tariff Reform Party. He does not go 
this length. He has never gone this length. Let me give 
two quotations. Speaking at Haddington on December 30, 
igog, he said : — 

" I will neither now nor on any other occasion tell any 
of my countrymen that the whole difficulty of unemploy- 
ment is going to be solved by Tariff Reform. It is not : 
but the greatest part of that difficulty, the unemployment 
of the really competent workman in the prime of life — 
that unemployment must be diminished by any rational 
system!' 

And again, at Ipswich, on January 6, 1910, he said : — 

" Therefore I am giving you the sober truth, and with- 
out promising that Tariff Reform is going to cure Un- 
employment, I do say that on my conscience / believe 
that the Fiscal Reform which we propose is the one thing 
which would give to competent workmen of this country 
hope and promise of Employment." 

Now observe what "Work for All" comes to — when con- 
sidered in the light of the opinions of the responsible leader 
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of the Tariff Reform Par,ty. " Work " becomes " Hope and 
Promise" of work! "For All" becomes for "Competent 
Workmen" on one occasion, and on another for "the Really 
Competent Workman in the prime of life " / 

But if merely "Hope and Promise of Employment for 
Competent Workmen " had been the general Tariff Reform 
promise at the late General Election, would the "trend of 
opinion in favour of Tariff Reform " have been quite as 
" great " ? I take leave to doubt it. 
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III. UNEMPLOYMENT IN PROTECTED 
COUNTRIES 

Not only does the Tariff Reformer directly claim that his 
proposals are primarily and specially acceptable because of 
the effect they would have upon the problem of Unemploy- 
ment : not only does he place at the door of Free Trade the 
responsibility for the Unemployment which to-day confronts 
us : but further, it is part of his case that in Protectionist 
countries Employment is far more certain and regular than 
with us. 

In the Times of December 30, 1909, there appeared a letter 
from Mr. Joseph Chamberlain from which I take the fol- 
lowing : — 

"... We know that they {Germany and America] find 
full employment for their -people." 

Do they ? Let us begin with Germany. What do we find ? 
A picture of full-time wages, of busy and well-paid hands? 
Of the cup of prosperity filled to the brim and running over ? 
Turn to the Report for 1908 of our Consul-General for the 
Diisseldorf District (Command No. 4446-107; price 3^0^.). 
Says that Report — the italics here, as elsewhere, being 
mine : — 

" The main features of the year 1908 were bad prices, and, 
in consequence, want of employment, or, at least, less employ- 
ment generally, less wages for the employed, and no, or 
small, remuneration for the employers and the capital in- 
vested. . . ." It says, further : " Bad times in 1908 nearly 
stopped building altogether. . . ." And again': "The un- 
employed question has become a burning one, so much so that 
the Government and the Imperial Diet have taken up the 
matter and made suggestions for the relief of the workless. 
The Government has, however, proved by statistics that the 
unemployment was not so bad as had been estimated. Never- 
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theless, it cannot be denied that the state of the labour market 
in this district of Westphalia and the Rhenish provinces is 
unfavourable." The Report goes on to show that for every 
100 vacant situations registered at 'public Labour Bureaux in 
Germany in November igo8 there were 216 applicants. 

Turn now to the Report for 1908 of the Consul-General for 
the Frankfort District (price Zd., Command No. 4446-149) : 
" The aspect of the German labour market in 1908 is but a 
reflection of the depression of trade" The Report goes on 
to show that in the month of December 1908 there were — 
according to the reports of the Labour Registries — 236 
applicants per 100 vacant situations. 

As to Unemployment in the Berlin District, the Report 
shows that the number officially returned as out of work on 
November 17, 1908, was 41,468. The Report adds: "The 
trade unions, dissatisfied with this decision, thereupon 
decided to arrange for a census of their own, assisted by the 
Social Democratic political organization. The system used 
was to take the form of an inquiry from house to hou se. It I 
resulted on February 13, 1909, in a return of about 100,000 
unemployed for Berlin and 41 suburbs; the official return, 
which was effected on February 16, and which followed the 
system of personal reporting, returned a total of only 24,000 
unemployed." 

Further, our Consul-General for the Frankfort District 
adds : — 

" The over-supply of labour for the whole Empire in the 
month of December [1908] was chiefly constituted by : — 

For each 
ic» Vacapcies. 

Unskilled Labour 367-86 

SEacliiiies and Instruments 624*46 

Wood and Carving Industries 515"65 

Traffic Industry 466-56 

Leather Industry 439-44 

Metal Utilizing Industry 390-53 

Stone and Earth Industry 870-64 

Building Industry 330-74" 

And to all I will add a comment from the Frankfurter 
Zeitung for December 24, 1909 : — 
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"A sadder Christmas Germany has scarcely ever had 
since the foundation of the Empire . . . and if the word 
' bad times ' was ever justified it is so at present. Owing 
to the shortsightedness of the people who have shaped 
the policy of the Empire during recent years the prices of 
the necessaries of life have reached a height never before 
attained. One is unfortunately compelled to speak of a 
real dearth which is rendered still more acute by the 
stagnation of economic life, and this stagnation unfortun- 
ately is far from having yet attained its highest point." 



Some Facts From America 

Now let us turn to America, where, according to Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, there is also "full em-ploy ment." Is there? 
I pick up the Report for 1908 of the Consul-General for the 
Boston District (price '^\d.. Command No. 4446-90). "Not- 
withstanding a general system of curtailing hours of employ- 
ment in preference to closing mills, reducing rates of wages or 
dismissing hands, the amount of unemployment was very 
great. . . ." It adds \and please remember that in this 
unhappy Free Trade country the percentage of Trade 
Unionists registered as unemployed on April 30, 1910, 
was 4"4 per cent^ : " The following were the percentages of 
idle among the members of the Unions reporting at the end 
of each quarter : — 

" March 31 . . 17-90 per cent. 

June 30 . 14'41 ,, 

September 30 . 10'62 „ 

"These figures indicate a steady amelioration in the con- 
ditions of employment. It should, however, be borne in mind 
that the number actually unemployed, even were th^ statistics 
complete, gives a very imperfect idea of the effect of the crisis. 
Most of the mill owners, instead of dismissing employees or 
closing, reduced wages or worked their mills on short time." 

The Report goes on to give the following particulars as to 
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percentages of unemployment reported in three of the prin- 
cipal branches of industry at the periods staffed : — 

Percentage of Unemployment. 
n March 31- June 30. Sept. 30. 

Building Trades .... 2520 18-30 9-34 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturing . 8 04 18-21 17-14 

Cotton Goods Manufacturing . 4331 1437 16-63 

I am, of course, fully aware of the fact that these Trade 
Union Returns do not present a complete picture : that I am 
dealing with figures relating to 1908 : and of course I know 
the bases of calculation vary in the different countries. But, 
notwithstanding these things, they completely knock the 
bottom out of the amazing contention that the Americans, like 
the Germans, can find " full employment for their people." 

From Boston I turn to New York State. Our Consul- 
General reproduces from the Report of the Commissioner of 
Labour for the State the fact that on September 30, out of 
a total of all Trade Unions in the State of 358,756 members, 
there were 80,576 (or 22*5 per cent.) reported out of work. In 
the Building Trades the percentage out was 33*5 ; in Clothing 
and Textiles, 30*4; in Metals, Machinery, and Shipbuilding, 
24"4; and in Woodworking, 2i"i, He adds : — 

" Not only in numbers idle, but in the amount of time 
worked by those who had employment is the effect of 
industrial conditions in the third quarter of 1908 con- 
spicuously evident. Organized working men not out of 
work for the whole of the three months averaged 66" 3 
days of employment for the quarter, compared with 72*4 
in 1907 and 72" i in 1906." 

The issue of the Report for 1909 of our Consul-General for 
New York State (price 2^d., Command 49^2-20) enables me 
to bring my investigation of Labour conditions down to a date 
a year later than that to which the foregoing particulars relate. 
The Consul-Gdneral says that according to the U.S. Labour 
Commissioner at Albany — 

" The returns of unemployment for September 30, 1909 
[for the State of New York], show a continuance of the 
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decline in idleness among organized wage-earners which 
has been noted in previous bulletins since March 1908. 
At the end of September the percentage of idleness (from 
all causes) among trade union members stood at io"3. 
This is less than half the percentage shown on the same 
date the year before, when it was 2 2 "5, and is as low as the 
corresponding figure for 1907, which was io'5, but it is not 
as low as any of the September figures for the years 
1901-06, which varied from 57 to 97, with an average 
of 7. The returns as to causes of idleness, although 
indicating that labour disputes were relatively a more 
prominent cause of idleness in 1909 than in 1908, show 
that lack of work was still the paramount cause of idleness 
at the end of September." 

The Consul-General himself adds as to the condition of the 
Labour Market in New York City — 

" It is difficult to ascertain precisely the actual number 
of men in New York who are out of employ. Only 
general opinions can be gleaned from the charitable 
societies who are in touch with the unemployed. The 
general consensus is that at the present moment there 
are not 50,000 men out of employ in the city. Looking 
at the great number of incoming immigrants weekly 
arriving in search of work, the fact indicates that New 
York and the neighbouring cities have a great power of 
absorbing unskilled labour." 

But by way of a " caution to immigrants " he continues : — 

" It must not, however, be assumed that New York is 
an Eldorado for the working man. It is not. Expenses 
of living are so high and are so constantly rising that a 
man in regular work in the United Kingdom at lower 
wages is as well if not better off than his fellow workman 
in New York at higher wages. Whilst, if he is out of 
work, he is better off at Home. As stated elsewhere in 
this report, it is estimated that to live in decency a man, 
his wife and a couple of children must spend just £200 
a year." 
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Finally, our Consul-General at San Francisco, in his Report 
for 1908, says : — 

" The winter of 1908-1909 proved almost as hard a one 
for the unemployed in San Francisco as that of the year 
preceding. There is little, if any, farm work going on in 
California during the winter months, and all the farm- 
hands who have had temporary work in the summer flock 
into the large cities and particularly into San Francisco. 
The city was overrun with men out of work who were 
unable to find any kind of employment in town. All the 
• charitable institutions and the foreign Consulates were 
besieged by applicants for relief, and the means of such 
institutions were strained to the utmost in rendering such 
assistance as lay in their power." 



Wise Views From Tory Statesmen 

I concur entirely in the view of the late Lord Goschen 
(Unionist Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1 887-1 892). In a 
speech at Liverpool on November 6, 1903, he said : — 

" Hard facts prove that Protection does not necessarily / 
increase employment, that it does not give more regular v 
employment, that it is no guarantee against catastrophes ' 
and commercial crises, but that, on the other hand, it is ( 
certain to increase the cost of living and to diminish that 
ability to buy which is so important, and which is the \ 
cardinal test of prosperity in a country." ' 

I concur also in the view of the late Duke of Devonshire 
(Unionist Lord President of the Council, 1 895-1903). Speak- 
ing at the Queen's Hall on November 24, 1903, he said : — 

" I believe that no greater fallacy was ever propounded 
than that prohibition or restriction of our imports from 
abroad would add to profitable employment at home." 

I am also in complete agreement with Lord George 
Hamilton (Unionist Secretary for India, 1 895-1903, and 
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Chairman of the Poor Law Commission). In a speech at 
Acton on November 12, 1908, he said: — 

" He had seen a number of vans set out from West- 
minster bearing the words, ' Tariff Reform means Work 
for all Unemployed, and a Reduction of the Income 
Tax.' The Commission over which he presided had 
made the most exhaustive inquiries into the causes of 
Unemployment. It was an absolute delusion to sup- 
pose that they could ever remove them by any fiscal 
alterations." 

To these opinions may well be added two extracts from the 
speech of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in the debate on the Tariff 
Reform amendment to the Address on February 23. Refer- 
ring to Mr. T. B. Kennington's picture, freely used by the 
Tariff Reformers in the recent General Election — the work- 
man seated dejectedly, his tool-bag and cap thrown down by 
his side, his wife with head bent upon the table, the daughter 
with babe in arms looking wistfully towards the hopeless 
breadwinner — Mr. Macdonald said : — 

" Then there was a magnificent poster, full of human 
sympathy, which depicted the terrible condition of an 
unemployed workman, and that was labelled * Free 
Trade.' I venture to say that there is not a single hon. 
Member on the benches opposite who does not know very 
well that that picture could be reproduced in France and 
in Germany, and with emphasis and added darkness in 
America. [Opposition cries of ' No.'] Hon. Members 
know it perfectly well. W^hy, we could have photographs 
produced depicting the actual condition of things in those 
countries. [An Hon. Member : ' What about the Chinese 
labour poster?'] Hon. Gentlemen objected very much 
to that poster, and I am bound to compliment them on 
the apt way in which they became pupils when they 
placarded the constituencies with the poster to which I 
have referred. What right had they to use that poster 
in the way they did ? The only right they could have had 
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for using it would have been if they had put on it the 
words, ' Tariff Reform would blacken the picture rather 
than lighten it.' " 

And again Mr. Macdonald said : — 

"From that he [Mr. Austen Chamberlain] went on 
to bemoan, and I join with him most heartily in bemoan- 
ing, the fact that no sooner were labour exchanges open 
than large crowds of decent and honest workmen went to 
register their names there. I wonder if he has ever seen 
the operations of a German labour exchange? The last 
time I was in a German labour exchange I went across 
the courtyard to see the skilled labour exchange, and I 
found that there was such a block of people registering 
their names in the books on the various floors of that 
exchange that I could not conveniently get up the stairs 
until the block was cleared. The English side of the 
picture is perfectly true, deplorably true. As a matter of 
fact, if the right hon. Gentleman had cared to make it 
blacker he could honestly and truly have made it blacker. 
The only thing that I and my colleagues complain of is 
that he did not give us the other side and paint precisely 
the same picture for Germany and America." 



c 2 
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IV. HOW TO TACKLE THE UNEMPLOYED 

PROBLEM 

Now what does all this mean? This, that whether you 
adopt a Protectionist or a Free Trade Fiscal System there 
remains Unemployment. So far as this country is concerned, 
and bearing in mind the dependence of its people upon duty- 
free importations of Food for their tables, and Raw Material 
for their mills, factories and workshops, I have no shadow 
of doubt whatever that a Protectionist Fiscal System would 
seriously accentuate the evils of Unemployment. Therefore 
our duty is clear. Let Free Trade alone. That we have 
prospered as we have — ^having regard to the many handicaps 
under which we labour in other directions, and especially the 
handicap of our Land System — is a marvellous tribute to the 
admirable applicability of Free Trade to our particular needs. 
Let Free Trade alone; and demand the association with it of 
other urgently needed reforms. 

There is the Land problem; boldly pursue a policy of 
Land Reform, and you step forward a goodly distance 
towards a permanently happy and prosperous people. To-day 
Unemployment is partly due to the overcrowding of the towns. 
Arrest the stream of immigration, dot the countryside with 
cheap cottages and small holdings, and you sensibly touch 
the problem under consideration. 

Again, in every great city, and especially in London, the 
margin of wage which the less well-paid classes of the work- 
ing people can set aside for rental only furnishes accommoda- 
tion which must mean certain deterioration for their wives and 
children, if not indeed for themselves. Thus, excessive 
rental charges are responsible, in a degree at any rate, for the 
steady multiplication of the unemployable class. • Needless 
to say, it is the prohibitive cost of urban land that is at the 
bottom of the mischief. 
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Again, there is the thoroughly wasteful, happy-go-lucky, 
and unscientific way we treat the youth of the country. I 
suppose not less than a couple of hundred thousand bright 
little lads leave the elementary schools of the country every 
year having passed a fairly good standard of general educa- 
tion. They are, as a whole, well-disciplined, quick, and alert. 
Taken in hand at once, you could rapidly superimpose upon 
their general education the foundations of even high skill in 
handicraft. What happens? The great majority at once go 
to "a little place" and earn from five to eight shillings a 
week. They start as errand-boys, van-boys, newspaper-boys, 
and so on. They learn nothing, they unlearn a good deal. 
After three or four years at this they give place to new 
victims. They swell at once the rank of unskilled labour; 
and such is the demoralizing atmosphere of unemployment 
that some of them, at any rate, soon drift into the ranks of 
the permanently unemployable. Now for these boys we want 
something in the nature of an apprenticeship applicable to 
present-day needs. We want to adopt and adapt the Trade 
School System of North Germany. 

At this point let me add that I have been reading with 
considerable interest a Report just issued to the Middlesex 
Education Committee by its Secretary on Trade and Con- 
tinuation Schools. With regard to Germany, says Mr. Gott — 

"Germany is no longer a country of philosophers, poets, and 
dreamers, for commerce and industry have now obtained a strong 
hold on the minds of the people; their technical and trade schools, 
their huge factories rising up in all parts of the country are proof 
of this. The Germans are firmly convinced that all national forces 
must be developed to the utmost capacity, and they are more than 
certain that the high road to prosperity to-day is through the 
schools. 

" Large sums of money have been spent on education with scarcely 
a murmur from the people. In our inquiries everywhere as to 
possible waste in certain directions we were invariably greeted 
with a reply similar to the following : ' For every mark spent on 
education, we hope to get a full and adequate return.' The State 
has scattered its seed broadcast, and is hoping to reap, in fact is 
already beginning to reap, a rich harvest. 

" Employers of labour in Germany are compelled to allow their 
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employees the time which the Local Education Authority may 
impose upon them for attendance at Continuation Classes, 
"The Imperial Law of i8gi is as follows : — 

" Sec, 120. Employers of labour are required to grant to those 
of their employees under i8 years of age who attend a Continua- 
tion School arranged by the Government or by the Local 
Authority, the necessary time for school attendance as prescribed 
by the Authority in question. Classes are allowed on Sundays, 
if they do not interfere with attendance at Divine Service. 

" Sec. 142, By the bye-law of a District or of a Town Council 
attendance at Continuation Schools can be made compulsory for 
persons under 18 years. The regulations necessary to enforce 
regular attendance at such schools may be fixed by the Local 
Authority, and the duties of pupils, parents, guardians, and 
employers may be so defined as to ensure the regular attendance, 
discipline and orderly behaviour of the pupils. Those pupils are 
relieved from the attendance at the compulsory schools who 
attend a guild or ' Fach ' school, provided that such a school is 
recognized by the superior administrative authqrity as equivalent 
in status to the said Continuation School, 

"Sec. 150, A fine of 20 marks (;^i) or, if this is not paid, 
imprisonment up to three days for every offence, is imposed upon 
any one contravening any of the above regulations. 
"The following list indicates the action taken by the States and 
Towns in different parts of the German Empire : — 



States. 



Bavaria . 
Saxony . 

Wurttemberg 

Baden . 

Hesse .... 

Saxe-Weimar 

Saxe-Meiningen . 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

Schwarzburg-Sond^rshausen 

Waldeck 

Reuss .... 

Prussia .... 



Saxe-AItenburg . 
Saxe-Cobiirg>Gotha 
Anhalt .... 
Brunswick . 
Oldenburg ^ 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz . 
Scbwarzburg-Rudolstadt 
Lippe .... 



Alsace-Lorraine , 

Hamburg 
LQbeck . 
Schaumburg-Lippe 



Law. 



Compulsory by State Law 



Compulsory by Local 
Bye-Law(excejpt Posen 
andWestPrussia, where 
attendance is compul- 
sory by State Law) 



Voluntary 



Age limit. 



Boys 



17 ; Girls 16 years 
17 years 

J 8 ; Girls 16 years 

17 years 

16 ,,_ . . 

and Girls 16 years 

18 years 

18 „ . . 

and Girls 16 years 
to 16 years . 



17 and x8 years 
Boys to 16 years 
>• 17 » 
.» 17 » 
18 „ 

„ 18 M 

.» 17 » 

18 



No. of hours of 
attendance per week. 



Boys 8, Girls 3. 

3 hours. Certain 
towns 6 hours. 

280 hours per year. 

2 hours. 
6 „ 

4 ,1 

No fixed time. 

4 hours. 

Boys 4, Girls 2. 

3 hours. 



4 to 6 hours 
6 hours. 

3 to 6 hours. 

4 to 6 „ 
6 hours. 

4 to S hours. 
4 to 8 „ 
3 to 6 ,, 
10 hours in summer, 
2 hours in winter. 
6 hours. 



f Guilds make attendance compulsory for 
I apprentices. 

-| Guilds make attendance compulsory. 
I Employers are compelled to allow a certain 
V time for attendance up to i8th year. 
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"The laws with regard to attendance at Continuation Schools 
vary considerably in the different States of Germany. Practically 
all States are now agreed that Compulsory Continuation Classes 
should form an essential part in the education of the youth of the 
country. 

"The bye-laws also vary in many towns of Germany. In Mag- 
deburg, e. g., boys engaged in trades and commercial work only 
are compelled to attend. In other towns all boys, and sometimes 
girls, are included. The number of hours of attendance, too, is 
different in practically every town." 

The following is given amongst the Berlin Bye-laws affecting 
compulsory attendance at evening schools : — 

"i. All male workers (Apprentices, Assistants, etc.) who are 
employed in an industrial or commercial capacity within the 
jurisdiction of the City of Berlin, are under the obligation to 
attend and participate in the instruction of Continuation Schools 
established by the City as soon as they are absolved from their 
Day School attendance, until the close of the school half-year in 
which they attain their seventeenth birthday, and also so far as 
they are domiciled in Berlin, for the time during which they are 
waiting for employment." 

Again, I think children enter the Labour Market in very 
many cases at too early an age. I think Half-time Labour 
in the textile districts at twelve years of age is bad for the 
children and inimical to the best interests of the adult worker. 

It may be a trifle old-fashioned, but I hold the view also 
that where a man is in a position to maintain his wife and 
family in decent comfort, the place for the wife in those cir- 
cumstances is at home. In the factory, the mill and the work- 
shop she competes with and undersells her husband — ^who now 
and again, let me add, is quite prepared to leave her to 
furnish the means of subsistence; whilst her children at hoine 
cannot be cared for in a way calculated to make them able 
adequately to fight their own battles hereafter. I say this, of 
course, without the slightest prejudice to the case of the 
woman who is compelled by necessity to earn her own living. 

What Labour Exchanges Will Do 

Then there are Labour Exchanges. As I write these are 
being brought into being under the Act of 1909. That Act 
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enables the Board of Trade to establish throughout the United 
Kingdom a connected system of Labour Exchanges; that is 
to say, of offices at which employers needing work-people, 
and work-people needing employment, may at once register 
their needs. In this way a certain amount of unnecessary 
unemployment, which now takes place because the workman 
is looking for a job in one direction, while the job is waiting 
for him in another, will be prevented. The workman, instead 
of tramping uselessly from one factory to another, calling 
vainly in many places before he comes to the right place, 
will go straight to a Central Office, and there will be told 
where there is a certain job, or the best chance of a job; he 
will also be told where there is no chance of a job, and will 
thus be saved much heart-breaking tramping and disappoint- 
ment. Further, his fare to a locality where he has the promise 
of a job, will be lent to him if that cotirse seems necessary 
and desirable. 

Labour Exchanges — ^whilst I admit they won't make 
work — should certainly promote the dovetailing of one 
seasonal trade with another so as to give more regular 
employment all the year round; and, working in connection 
with the elementary schools, they should help to guide the 
flow of youthful labour and should give information to the 
local education authorities as to the character of labour which 
is in demand and as to the industrial qualities which are in 
demand. I confidently anticipate much good result from this 
association of the Labour Exchange with the elementary 
school. 

As to the working of the Registers during the first five and 
a half weeks of their existence, the President of the Board of 
Trade stated in the House of Commons on March i8, igio : — 

"They have now been in working from five to five and a half 
weeks. Some eighty have been in working during the bulk of that 
time, and there are now about loo of these exchanges in working 
order. Before I give the figures I want to say that, although I 
think now the figures I can give are a fair sample of the work of 
the exchanges, still they have not yet got into a working condition. 
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The managers and others in them have not had a full opportunity, 
the initial stage of working being so great of communicating the 
opportunities of the work to the public at large. 

"Therefore such figures as I give must be taken with that dis- 
count. The total number who have registered from the beginning 
is 270,000. At the present moment there are on the register 
104,000. That looks as if there had been a great diminution in 
the number on the register. It is true from one point of view — 
namely, that a considerable number who registered at the begin- 
ning did not re-register. Men who were on the old distress 
committee registers were tp a large extent men who really were not 
suitable for the particular class of work which we hoped to bring 
under the Labour Exchanges, and after practically finding that 
there was no opening for them they gave up registering. That 
accounts for a considerable number. Again, the total figure I gave 
represents a considerable number of duplicates. Men not un- 
naturally registered at two or three exchanges, with the hope of 
getting a better opportunity for work. That, as far as we can 
judge, has now practically ceased, and men now only register at 
the exchange likely to be most useful. You must not, therefore, 
take it that the 270,000 represents individuals. But a more satis- 
factory feature is that out of this reduced number a very large 
number have been put in the way of finding work. A very con- 
siderable number of those who have ceased to register have found 
work, and we have evidence of that, inasmuch as they have 
returned through the post, their registration cards. That is the 
satisfactory feature in the reduction of numbers. The live register 
now totals 104,000. The number of vacancies notified to us in 
five weeks, roughly speaking, was 32,500. Of these 19,907 have 
been filled." 

A detailed Report of the work of the Labour Exchanges 
during February and March is given in the Board of Trade's 
Labour Gazette for April. From this it appears that at the 
close of February there were the names of 112,421 applicants 
(94,234 men, 6769 boys, 9366 women, and 2055 girls) remain^ 
ing upon the Registers. It appears, also, that during the 
month 12,628 vacancies had been filled. 

At the close of March the names of 90,627 applicants 
remained on the Registers (74,199 men, 5375 boys, 9264 
women, and 1789 girls). During March 20,395 vacancies 
were filled. 

In London I observe that 3816 vacancies were filled in 
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February and 5591 in March. That is a total of 9407 for 
the first two months. Not a bad start ! 

Speaking at Manchester on April 22, Mr. Sydney Buxton said 
that, up to date, 45,000 'places had been found, and that the 
exchanges were filling places at the rate of 6000 a week. 



The Need For Compulsory Insurance 

And with the Labour Exchange must come Compulsory 
Insurance against Unemployment. Already a scheme is on 
the anvil, though as I write the constitutional crisis blocks the 
way, so far as I can see, to the accomplishment of this and 
all other social reforms. What are the outlines of the scheme , 
which has, for some time past now, been under consideration 
and discussion? 

It is to be applied compulsorily to certain selected trades — 
building, engineering, and shipbuilding — ^with one or two 
minor allied trades. It is in these trades, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to add;, that from time to time the gravest depression 
has been felt. 

In these trades every workman would be compulsorily 
insured against unemployment, whether he be a Trade 
Unionist or not, and whether he be skilled or unskilled. 

The cost of the scheme would be shared by the employer, 
the workman, and the State. The employer would pay his 
own and the workman's contribution together, by purchasing 
a special stamp and affixing it to the workman's insurance card. 
He would then be allowed to deduct the amount of the work- 
man's contribution from his wages. 

The amount of the contributions for the benefits proposed 
cannot yet be stated definitely. But it has been estimated that, 
for a joint total contribution by employer, workman, and State 
of about 6d. per week, benefits can be given for about twenty 
weeks, on a scale slightly less than that of the Trade Unions. 
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The Detention Problem 

Then, finally, there is the problem of how to treat those who, 
if they ever possessed it, have logt the habit of, and inclina- 
tion for, regular, work. To put these men upon an eight-hour 
day planting trees or levelling and turfing a park, and then 
express surprise when they "turn it up" after a few days' 
spell, is trying human nature a trifle high. These men need 
to be treated as infirm, to be scientifically handled, and to be 
steadily built up. But this involves Compulsory Detention, 
for a period at any rate. That problem has been under 
consideration for a long time past, is in operation on the 
Continent with somewhat doubtful results — from the purely 
reformative point of view — and was boldly faced by the 
Labour Party in its " Right-to-Work " Bill. But if it is ever, in 
this country, to be put into actual and successful operation, it 
will need to be approached with greater circumspection and 
directed with greater skill and care than its advocates appear, 
so far as I can see at this moment, to realize. 
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V. TARIFF REFORM AND THE PRICE OF 

THE LOAF 

I AM disposed to think that there is some uneasiness in the 
Tariff Reform camp as to the electoral effect — past, present, 
and to come — of their Fbpd-taxing proposals. Undoubtedly 
the promise of Protection is sweet to the ear of the Agricul- 
turalist — though I have never yet heard of an agricultural 
labourer whose wages have been raised in consequence of the 
increase in the price of wheat from 26/11 per quarter in 1900 
to 32/- per quarter in 1908. Undoubtedly, too, it is one 
of the several things which gave the Tory Party the support 
of the counties at the recent General Election. But there are 
the operatives of the industrial areas. And, juggle as they 
may, the Tariff Reformers will fihd it difficult to prove to the 
artisan populations that you can tax corn without raising the 
price of the loaf. Many efforts were made during the General 
Election to show that this remarkable act of economic necro- 
mancy could be accomplished. There was Mr. Balfour's 
astonishing statement at York on January 12 : — 

"/ believe that a small duty on corn, with a prefer- 
ence to the Colonies, would tend to diminish rather than 
increase the cost of bread." 

Curiously enough, the same day as that upon which this 
speech was delivered, the managing director of a firm of 
Lancashire bakers wrote to the Daily News a letter from 
which I take the following > — 

"The following is a copy of the notice placed in the 
windows of the shops belonging to my firm — some sixty in 
number, with several hundred agencies : — 

" The Millers' Association announces that should a duty 
be imposed on wheat, a corresponding increase in the price 
of flour will be charged to the baker. We as balcers hereby 
notify our cuatomers that should a tariff be imposed the 
weight of our bread will be decreased in proportion." 
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Apparently Mr. Balfour ought to have said " diminish the 
weight" and not " diminish the cost " / 

But assuming this very speculative proposition to be correct 
, — namely, that you can tax corn into a cheaper loaf — I have 
one simple question to ask : " In 1902-3 the Unionist Govern- 
ment laid a tax on flour and corn which brought in £2,500,000. 
After a year they took this tax off, though they wanted the 
money badly. If they are — as they profess to be — the 
especial friends of the working man, and if — as they contend 
— a small tax means the lowering of the price of the loaf, 
why did they deliberately deprive the working man of the 
beneficent influences of this tax after a single yearns trial ? " 

Because that tax meant an increase in the price of the loaf. 
Ask Viscount St. Aldwyn, the Tory Chancellor of the Ex-t 
chequer who put it on. Speaking at Manchester, November 5,' 
1903, he said : — \ 

" I thoug^ht that my duty last year on corn was so small that it | 
would not increase the price of bread. I made a mistake. ..." 

And, if this isn't enough, turn to the speech of the late Lord 
Ritchie (the Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer who took the ^ 
tax off). Speaking in the House of Commons on April 23, ■; 
1903, he said — 

"My right hon. friend (Mr. Chaplin) says the Corn Tax has ; 
not increased the price of bread ; but that is an impossible thing to I 
say. ..." ' 

So solicitous were Tariff Reformers at the late General 
Election about the price of the loaf that they occasionally 
charged the Radical Government with responsibility for 
increases in that price entirely beyond their control. 

This is the sort of statement I have in mind : — 

" The Radical Government says that Free Trade means 
cheap food; but Bread is dearer since they came into 
power" 

It is well, in the face of the absurd suggestion herein con- 
veyed', to quote a couple of Tory opinions on the point. 
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Lord Londonderry, a Member of the last Tory Govern- 
ment : — " The high price of grain is due to the bad 
seasons in Europe and North America; and India, which 
had been an exporter of grain to this country, has none 
to export." — Darlington, December 23, 1907. 

Mr. Chaplin, an ex-Minister and Tory Member for 
Wimbledon: — "Of course, the Radical Party can't be 
blamed for the recent rise in the price of bread. ... I, 
at least, have no intention of imputing to them broken 
pledges because the price of bread, which we can none 
of us control, has risen in the last few days." — Letter in 
Westminster Gazette, May 31, 1907. 

Food Cost Increases Here and in Protected Countries 

Recently the cost of food generally has risen throughout 
the civilized world. But the cost in this Free Trade country 
has not risen, so far as I have been able to ascertain, to the 
extent that it has in Protected Germany and the United 
States. Let me give some Retail Prices (Command Paper 
No. 4954, price 5^. 2d.) :— 

Supposing in 1900 you could have got a certain amount of 
bread for 100 pence. To secure the same amount in 1907 
(the latest date given for all three cities) you would have had 
to pay : — 

In Free Trade London .... 105 pence. 
In Protected New York .... 113 „ 
In Protected Berlin 129 „ 

Or, further, take 13 of the chief articles of food, namely : — 
Bread, Flour, Oatmeal, Beef, Mutton, Pork, Bacon, Butter, 
Eggs, Potatoes, Tea, Cocoa, and Sugar. Now take the 
quantity of these you could have bought in 1900 for 100 pence. 
In 1907 the same quantity would cost : — 

In Free Trade London .... 106 pence. 

In Protected Berlin II7 

In Protected New York . 119 

Further, look at the average prices of wheat per quarter in 
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1900 and 1908 in the United Kingdom, in France, in Ger- 
many, and in the United States respectively : — 

1900. igo8. 

J', d. s. d. 

United Kingdom 23 11 32 

France 33 8 38 5 

Germany (Official average for the 

Kingdom of Prussia) . 32 1 43 8 

United States 27 8 36 1 

Now, what does all this mean? It means that in a Free 
Trade country increases in the cost of Food, as a result of 
bad harvests and failures in supplies, appear to be less felt, 
as a rule, than in Protected countries. 

But now let me come to the promise to the farmer. Un- 
doubtedly it is a part of the Tariff Reform policy to hold out 
the prospect of higher prices to the farmer. Those higher 
prices are to be secured by protecting him against duty-free 
importations of foreign food-stuffs. Very good. But tha\ 
must involve higher prices to the consumer. 

I dismiss at once the absurd contention that "the foreigner 
will pay." The quotations already given from the speeches of 
Viscount St. Aldwyn and the late Lord Ritchie leave less 
than no ground for this fond hope. But there is an even more 
striking piece of evidence. In 1902-3, as I have already 
said, the then Tory Government laid a shilling duty per 
quarter on all corn coming into, the country. In 1903 they 
took it off. But there was in the hands of dealers and mer- 
chants a large quantity of corn on which the duty had been 
paid. On this the Government paid back the duty, amount- j • 
ing in all to £362,389 is. 8d. But to whom ? If the foreigner^'*-** 
had paid the tax, surely to him ! Nothing of the sort. To *k « 
the dealers and merchants who had bought the corn from the*} u. 
foreigners! Could anything more completely clinch the ; 
argument ? % 

Therefore, let the working man dismiss the vain expectation., 
that the foreigner will pay the tax on corn which is to give a , 
leg-up to the agricultural interest. /^ /.,, . t.,.;^^ t^ :. ,.4*j -. / 
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A Remarkable Colonial View 

Since writing the foregoing I observe that the Daily News 
(April 13) reproduces some portions of a recent Address before 
the Canadian Club of Ottawa by the Hon. Sydney Fisher, 
Canadian Minister of Agriculture. Certain of Mr. Fisher's 
views seem to me to be worthy of reproduction here. He 
says : — 

" The statement was made the other day in Chicago by 
a representative of English Labour who came to that city 
to speak to the unions on Labour organizations in Chicago 
that the English labourer could buy his daily bread in 
London, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Manchester 
cheaper than the Chicago labourer could buy his in 
Chicago. The statement was absolutely true. 

" I can emphasize it a little further by telling you that 
the householders in London, Liverpool, and these other 
large cities in England can buy their bread made out of 
Canadian wheat considerably cheaper than the house- 
holders in Ottawa, Montreal, or Toronto can buy their 
bread made out of the same wheat. I will first give the 
price of a barrel of baker's flour. The prices wholesale 
of a barrel of strong baker's flour during November and 
December 1909 were: Chicago, 5.60 dollars; Montreal, 
5.20 dollars; Toronto, 5.10 dollars; Ottawa, 5.10 dollars; 
Liverpool, 5.04 dollarsj London, 5.20 dollars. I shall 
now give you the price of bread per 100 ounces in those 
cities to the householder. They were as follows : 
Chicago, 35.71c.; Montreal, 40c.; Toronto, 31.25c.; 
Ottawa, 34.37c.; Liverpool, 18.75c.; London, 20.31c. 

" The price of wheat in Canada is lower than the price 
of wheat in England, the price of wheat in Chicago is 
lower than the price of wheat in England; the price of 
flour in these various markets is practically the same with 
a very slight variation; but we find that the price of the 
finished bread coming to our tables is nearly double in the 
Canadian cities what it is in the English great centres of 
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consumption. This does not mean, therefore, that the 
farmers are the thieves. There is some other solution of 
the difficulty which I leave to you to study out. 

" It is evident that our people here are paying higher 
for the things that our country produces, the prices to the 
former being the same whether the article goes to 
England or the Canadian marketj and the Englishman 
is getting the finished product cheaper than our own 
consumers in Canada are getting it. This is an economic 
problem and a question for the people of our country to 
look into carefully and decide for themselves what they 
ought to do." 
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VI. TARIFF REFORM AND THE COST OF 
FOOD GENERALLY 

On the whole, I am inclined to think that amongst their 
many amazing contentions, the statement of the Tariff 
Reformers that their policy will not increase the cost of living 
is, perhaps, the most amazing. Whether that be so or not, 
it is certainly the most stupid. For in every audience before 
which it is made there must be some man or woman who has 
either been in, say, France, Germany, or America, or has a 
friend or relative who has been or who is in one or other of 
those countries. And such an auditor knows at once that the 
statement is contrary to actual experience. 

However, let us see exactly the position taken up by the 
Tariff Reform leader. Long ago (Manchester, January 27, 
1905) Mr. Balfour said : — 

" / do not desire to raise home f rices for the -purpose 
of aiding home production." 

(I observe from the Times report that " a voice " promptly 
inquired, "How are you going to manage?" And T rather 
fancy the thirst for information on the point disclosed by the 
question is shared by a good many other than the particular 
" voice " in question. Certainly it is fair to assume that it is 
shared by all those who are out for what Mr. Chaplin would 
call " Justice to British Agriculture " — to go no further.) 

But to continue. On November 1 7 last Mr. Balfour stated 
at the meeting in Manchester of the National Union of Con- 
servative Associations : — 

"Certainly I should never have touched Tariff 
Reform; I should never have given my adhesion to any 
fiscal change of importance which was either calculated 
to or could increase the cost, the ordinary cost, of living, 
the ordinary budget expenditure of the working classes 
of this country." 
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To the Tariff Reform candidate for East Manchester Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain wrote on December 23 last : — 

" I do not think that you will find any difficulty in 
answering those who profess to believe that Tariff 
Reform will make food dearer. Mr. Balfour has already 
said that nothing would induce him to support Tariff 
Reform if he thought that it would add to the expenditure 
of the working man's budget, and I have the same feel- 
ing. In Germany, where such a policy has been adopted, 
it has not raised the cost of living, and I do not see why 
it should do so in the case of this country." 

On January 14 of this year these gentlemen issued a joint 
manifesto, from which I take the following : — 

" Tariff Reform will not increase the cost of living of 
the working classes, nor the proportion of taxation paid 
by them, but it will enable us to reduce the present taxes 
on articles of working-class consumption." 

If He Went* to France 

Well, let us see. Take France. On turning to Command 
Paper No. 4512, price 4^. id., I find the question asked: — 
If the average British working man, with an average family, 
went to live in France, retaining as far as possible his accus- 
tomed mode of life, and purchasing the same quantities of 
food and fuel, how much more would he have to pay? Or 
to put the question in another way, if the prices of com- 
modities in England had risen from the level existing in 
England at October 1905 to the level existing in France 
at the same period, by how much would the expenditure of 
the average British working-class family have been increased ? 
The following gives the answer to the question so far as it is 
possible to do so from the available material : — 

Cost of the average British Working Man's Budget (excluding 
Tea, Coffee, Bacon, Cheese, and certain other articles 
for which comparative prices cannot be cited) at the Pre- 
dominant Prices paid by the Working Classes of (i) 
England and Wales, and (2) France, at October 1905. 

D 2 
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Commodity. 


Quantity 

in 
average 
British 
Budget. 


Predominant Prices at October 1905 in" 


Cost in pence 

of quantity in 

average Englisli 

Budget. 




England and Wales. 


France. 


England 

and 
Wales. 


France. 


Sugar . 
Butter . 
Potatoes 
Flour, 

Wheaten . 
Bread, White 
Milk . 
Beef . 
Mutton . 
Pork . 
Coal 


SJlb. 

2 „ 

17 „ 

lO „ 
22 „ 

5 qts. 

4ilb. 

h 

2 cwt. 


2d. per lb. 

i.f. lid. per lb.' 

2id. to 3^^. per 7 lb. 

8d. to lod. per 7 lb. 

4id. to s^d. per 4 lb. 

3d. to 4d. per qt. 

6|rf. per lb.2 

eld. per lb.2 

7id. to S^d. per lb. 

g^d. to IS. per cwt. 


2^d. to sd. per lb. 

I id. to js. 2d. per lb. 

3d. per 7 lb. 

IS. ojd. to I J. Siil per 7 lb. 

5^<f. to 6d. per 4 lb. 

2i</. to 2ld. per qt. 

6|^. to Sld. per lb. 

7^. to 9f flf. per lb. 

7f</. to loid. per lb. 
I J. 4^d. to I J. 8^/. per cwt. 


10} 
»7i 

ISi 

S7| 
17* 
30i 

9i 

4 


151 
S5 

71 

10} 

SI 

IS 

38 

18 

4: 
36 


Total cost of the above .... 

Index Number ... ... 

Index Number (excluding Coal) 


167f 
100 
100 


198} 
118 
111 



1 Mean of Colonial or " Foreign " and Danish. 

'■^ Mean of British or home-killed and of Foreign or Colonial. 

" It will be seen," adds the Report in question, " that under 
the prices ruling in France, the English workman, with an 
average family, would have had to pay, roughly, igSd. for 
the same commodities that he had previously purchased for 
i68d., i. e. his expenditure would have had to be increased by 
about 2s. 6d. a week, or i8 per cent. Of this total increase 
IS. 2,d. a week, or just half, would have been due to the high 
price of coal, and the remainder to the increased cost of food. 
On the articles of food specified above the increase of cost 
would have been 1 1 per cent." 

Of course this comparison, whilst it is probably the best 
that can be made under the circumstances, is subject to the 
comment that it only partially covers the whole expenditure 
of the English workman in food and fuel. Further, it deals 
with the change in cost if he emigrated to France and still 
stuck to his old customs in selecting the various iten\s of 
his food. 

If the French workman's budget was taken as the basis 
of comparison, the ratio obtained is much lower. Even then, 
however, if we take the French menu, reproduce it at English 
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prices — so far as comparative prices are possible — we find 
that what could be obtained for io6 pence in France would 
cost loo pence in this country. 



If He Went to Germany 

Now turn to Germany (Command Paper No. 4032, 4^. iid.), 
and establish a similar comparison. Assume that the average 
British working man goes to reside in Germany, and tries to 
live there as nearly as possible in the same way as he had 
previously lived in England, purchasing the same food in the 
same quantities. How much more would he have to pay? 
Here is the answer : — 

Cost of the average British Working Man's Budget {excluding 
Tea and Coffee) at the predominant prices paid by the 
Working Classes of (i) England and Wales, (2) Ger- 
many, in October 1905. 



Commodity. 



Quantity 

in average 

British 

Budget. 



Predominant Prices at October 1905 in 



England and Wales. 



Germany. 



Cost in pence 

of quantity in 

average English 

Budget. 



England 

and 
Wales. 



Ger- 
many. 



Sugar . 

Bacon . 

Cheese . 

Butter . 

Potatoes 

Flour 
(wheaten) . 

Brcad(wheat- 
en, in Eng- 
land) . 

Equivalent 
wheaten 
flour in 
Germany . 

Milk . 

Beef 

Pork . 

Mutton. 

Coal 



5ilb. 



2 

17 



22 




2d. per lb. 

"jd. to 9^. per lb. 

Td. per lb. 

I J. i\d. per lb. 

■x\d. to ■i\d. per 7 lb. 

%d. to \Qd. „ 



it\d. to l\d. per 4 lb. 



2,d. to 4^. per qt. 

b\d. per lb. 
^\d. to ^^d. per lb. 

(>\d. per lb. 
c^d. to IS. per cwt. 



i\d., 2^d. per lb. 
Sld.toiid. „ 

id. „ 6\d. „ 
IS. id. to I J. 2ld. per lb. 

zjrf. to 3d. per 7 lb. 

ii^(/. to IS. i^d. „ 



I i^d. to IS. ild. per 7 lb. 
2^d., 2|«?. per qt. 
7fd. to 8ld. per lb. 
Sffl'. „ lid. „ 
7ld. „ 9id. „ 

lold. to IS. 4d. per cwt. 



lOJ 
12 

^^ 
12i 



m 



17* 
30| 

4 

Oh 
2l| 



12i 
14f 

27i 



18 



391 
13i 
37 
5 
13i 
261 



Total cost of the above 
Index Number 



185 
100 



218| 
118 
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My comment on the comparison between the French and 
English budgets apply equally here of course. If again 
we take the comparison "the other way on," as in the case 
of France, and reproduce the German menu at English 
prices — so far as comparative prices are possible — we find 
that what could be obtained for io8 pence in Germany would 
cost loo pence. Either way, then, and in both countries, the 
cost of living is clearly higher than with us. 

But now let me turn to Belgium. Since writing the foregoing 
a further volume of the Board of Trade's " Cost of Living " 
series has been issued (Command Paper No. 5065, price 
2s. 2d). It deals with the conditions of working-class life in 
fifteen Belgian towns. The investigation took place in 1908, 
and the results are compared with the statistical material fur- 
nished by inquiries in the other countries in 1905. But " it does 
not appear," says the Report, " that the difference in respect of 
dates affects appreciably the validity of the comparative results 
obtained." As regards the cost of living in Belgian industrial 
centres, the general level closely approximates to that of 
England and Wales. (And at this point it is interesting to 
observe that though there are small Revenue duties on numer- 
ous descriptions of food-stuffs, no duty is levied on wheat 
in Belgium. The Belgian figures, therefore, respecting the 
cost of living, substantially enforce the conclusions arrived 
at as a result of the examination of the cost of living in 
England and Wales in contrast with that for France and 
Germany.) 

But whilst Belgium would seem to add another endorse- 
ment to the potency of Free Trade in securing Cheap Food, 
the general condition of her industrial classes cannot be said 
to equal that of ours, when it is observed that if the English 
working man went to live in Belgium " he would find his wages 
reduced by about one-third, in spite of much longer hours." 

As regards the cost of living, we may put a similar question 
to that propounded in the comparative tests already applied, 
that is to say, if the average British working man, with an 
average family, went to live in Belgium, retaining as far as 
possible his accustomed mode of life, and purchasing the same 
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weekly quantities of food and fuel, how much more or less 
would he have to pay? Or, to put the question in another 
way : if the prices of commodities in England, at October 1905, 
had altered to the level of prices existing ii;i Belgium at the 
same period, by how much would the ordinary expenditure 
of the average British working-class family on food and fuel 
have changed? As Belgium prices for 1905 were not avail- 
able, the answer to the question must be obtained by utilizing 
the prices for 1908, and applying any necessary correction for 
the changes that have taken place since the earlier year. The 
following comparative budgets show accordingly, for all com- 
modities for which comparative prices can be given, the cost 
of the average British budget (i) at the predominant prices 
paid by the working classes in England and Wales in October 
1905 ; (2) at the predominant prices paid by the working 
classes in Belgium in June 1908. 

Cost of the Average British Working Man^s Budget {excluding 
commodities for which comparative prices cannot be 
given) at the Predominant Prices paid by the Working 
Classes of (i) England and Wales, and (2) Belgium. 











Cost in pence 






Predominant Price.s in 


of quantity in 




Quantity 

in 
average 






Column 2. 


Commodity. 












British 
Budget. 


England and Wales. 


Belgium. 


England 


Bel- 






(October 1905.) 


(June 1908.) 


Wales. 


gium. 


Sugar . 


5jlb. 


2d. per lb. 


2ld. to sjrf. per lb. 


104 


16 


Bacon . 


li >, 


yd. to gd. per lb. 


yd. to 8f<^. per lb. 


12 


llf 


Cheese . 


4 )> 


yd. per lb. 


yld. to <)ld. per lb. 


51 
26 


6 


Butter . 


2 „ 


ij. i\d. per lb. 


IS. o^d. to IS. i^d. per lb. 


26 


Potatoes 
Flour, 
Wheaten . 


17 „ 


2\d. to ^^d. per 7 lb. 


2id. to 3d. per 7 lb. 


7i 


6| 


10 „ 


8^. to lod. per 7 lb. 


gld. to lod. per 7 lb. 


12| 


13| 


Bread, M^hite 


22 „ 


4|rf. to 5^d?. per 4 lb. 


4ld. to sJrf. per 4 lb. 


27J 


26 


Milk . 


Sqts. 


31^. to 4a?. per quart 


2ld. per quart 


171 


11 


Beef . 


4 lb. 


6|isf. per lb. 


6d. to yd. per lb. 


30| 


29 


Mutton . 


6f ^. per lb. 
yhd. to i\d. per lb. 


6ld. to yid. per lb. 


H 


10 


Pork . 


• 11 


y^d. to i^d. per lb. 


4 


4 


Coal . 


2 cwt. 


<^d. to IS. per cwt. 


1s.old.to1s.2ld.per cwt. 


2H 


27 


Total Cost of the above . 




185 


189 


Index Number (E. and W. 1905, Bel| 


fium 1908) . 


100 


102 


Index Number (excluding Coal) . 





100 99 
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From this it appears that "if the prices of commodities in 
England at October 1905 had altered to the level of Belgian 
prices at the same period, the weekly expenditure of the 
average British working-class household on food and fuel 
would hardly have been sensibly affected, Hut probably slightly 
decreased." 

Let me take one final small piece of evidence, this time 
from Paris. On December 14, 1909, there appeared in a 
London evening paper an interesting article by a Paris corre- 
spondent. I make an extract or two : — 

"Making a Christmas pudding in France is not the 
easy, pleasant operation that it is in England. Here it 
is both more troublesome and more costly. An English- 
woman who decided this year to make her own Christmas 
pudding, instead of buying them or having them sent 
from the United Kingdom, told me that when she set 
about collecting the materials for the pudding she found 
that all the ingredients were much dearer than they would 
have been at home. . . . The currants and almonds were 
not so good as one would get in England for the same 
money. . . . But the experiment was a complete success, 
and although the puddings have cost at least half as 
much again as they would have done in London, they 
are of better quality than those that are bought in the 
shops, and there is the homely satisfaction of knowing 
that they are ' the same as mother makes.' " 

Where do you think I got that from ? The Globe ! 

Horse, Dog, and Donkey , 

Now, Tariff Reformers get very angry if you suggest that 
the poorer people in France and Germany are driven^ by the 
high cost of food, to the consumption of kinds of sustenance 
which certainly form, so far as I know, no part of the work- 
man's menu here at home. I will not dwell on the German 
" Black " bread, because Mr. Bonar Law will at once tell me 
that it is quite excellent, "is supplied in the best hotels and 
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restaurants, and is eaten by precisely the same class in Ger- 
many as those who dine in London at the Ritz." That may 
be so; I will only add that, black as it is, the 4-/^. rye-bread 
loaf in Berlin cost in 1908 6fa?., whilst the 4-lb. white loaf 
in London cost 5|af. But I should very much doubt whether 
the very poor amongst the French and German working 
people eat horse-, donkey-, mule- and dogflesh altogether for 
choice, though I am told in the Reports from which I have 
already quoted that horseflesh is recommended in cases of 
anaemia, and dogflesh for persons susceptible to tuberculosis. 
Be these things as they may, there is one comment I feel 
bound to make. Referring to Chemnitz, Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain said in the Fiscal Debate on February 23 : "Let us call 
an independent witness, namely, the United States Consul at 
Chemnitz. This is what he says : — 

' The German working man lives well and is the best 
patron of the market hall, insisting on having fruit and 
vegetables with his meat. ... In this district wages have 
risen steadily.'" 

My single comment is this, that possibly that picture may be 
consistent with this, the Report of our own Board of Trade 
Enquiry : — 

" Chemnitz, like other German cities, has its Freibank, 
or public meat-stall for the retail sale of inferior meat at 
low prices. The inferiority may arise from various 
causes, which are determined at the time the carcase is 
inspected by public veterinary officers charged with that 
duty. In the case of beef and pork the meat is most 
frequently that of animals from which certain organs or 
parts found to be affected by tuberculosis have been 
removed. Sometimes the animal has not been specifically 
diseased, but the flesh has been found (in the case of 
pigs) to have a disagreeable odour. To ensure absolute 
safety portions of the meat have sometimes to be boiled 
before being sold, and the resulting liquor or gravy is 
supplied to the purchaser along with the meat. 

". . . It may be mentioned that horse- and dogflesh 
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are not sold at the Freihank, though both are subject to 
the same rigid inspection as other kinds of meat. It was 
found, for instance, that no less than 293 of a total of 
611 dogs and 127 of the 982 horses slaughtered for con- 
sumption in 1905 were more or less diseased, but only 
five of the dogs and nine of the horses were so badly 
affected as to necessitate the destruction of the entire 
carcase." 
I pursue the horseflesh argument no further. It may be 
eaten for choice, so may donkeyflesh, muleflesh, and dogflesh. 
Apart altogether from it, there remains incontestable evidence 
as to the cost of food generally in France and Germany, which 
makes the very emphatic assurances of Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain at the recent General Election a trifle difficult 
to accept. 

And certainly, the conclusions arrived at after a rapid 
glance round by working-men " deputations " to Germany 
recently sent over by Tariff Reformers — conclusions which 
in some cases have no bearing whatever upon the Fiscal Con- 
troversy — cannot compare in value with the painstakingly- 
collected evidence of the trained investigators of the Board of 
Trade. 

Concerning which " deputations " I cannot refrain from 
reproducing an amusing comment in the report of a Special 
Commissioner to the Western Morning News dated Stuttgart, 
May .3. 

"We had practically only the morning at Stuttgart. Now, after 
lunch we have to leave for Nuremburg ; but I must relate an 
amusing incident which happened to one of our party. Before 
leaving Frankfurt he went into a shop and asked for some tobacco. 
He displayed the packet with much pride, and was convinced the 
shop assistant understood him when he said he wanted the tobacco 
mild. When, however, he came to open the jacket in the train he 
found it was biscuits ! " 

I don't know whether my sense of humour is abnormal. But 
I am bound to say that the spectacle of a man — ^who fancies 
he is buying tobacco whilst they are selling him biscuits — 
gravely passing judgment for the benefit of his fellow-country- 
men upon extremely involved and complex economic and 
social problems strikes me as a trifle funny. 
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VII. "JUSTICE TO BRITISH AGRIQULTURE " 
AND THE COST OF THE LOAF 

Now I observe that at the Annual Conference of the 
National Union of Conservative Associations at Manchester 
on November 17, 1909, Mr. Henry Chaplin stated, amidst 
cheers : — 

" They must frankly avow, in the first place, that if we 
were to have Tariff Reform with duties upon manufac- 
tured imports we must have some taxation on imported 
food — very small it might be, and very small it would be. 
That was essential for the great policy of preference with 
our Colonies, and it was no less essential in justice to 
British Agriculture." 

So I have always gathered. Before me are four Tariff 
Reform Leaflets, numbered 150, 173, 174, and 177. They 
have a peculiar interest in view of the proposition that Tariff 
Reform will not increase the cost of food.' 

Let me quote No. 177 in full (see next page). 

Tariff Reform Leaflet No. 150 deals with the importation 
duty-free in 1908 of £4,291,000 worth of fresh Foreign 
Vegetables. 

Tariff Reform Leaflet No. 173 deals with the importation 
duty-free in 1908 of £33,231,000 worth of Foreign Dairy 
Produce. 

Tariff Reform Leaflet No. 174 deals with the importation 
duty-free in 1908 of £8,236,411 worth of Foreign Poultry, 
Game, and Eggs. 

Each of these, like No. 177 quoted in full, clearly holds 
out to Agriculturalists the prospect under Tariff Reform of 
Protection against these duty-free importations of Foreign 
food-stuffs. The four of them affect nearly 88 millions' worth 
of food-stuffs in one year. And if I add to all that the value 
of the duty-free importations of grain and flour, my figure is 
nearly doubled I 
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[Tariff Reform Leaflet No. 177] 

FACTS ABOUT MEAT AND BACON 

Agriculturalists ! Look at the following figures, 
showing our Duty-Free imports of meat of all kinds, 
and bacon, which compete directly with what we 

produce in this country : — 

% 

IMPORTS IN 1908 (Duty-Free). £ 

Beef, fresh (including frozen) . . 10,308,380 

Mutton, fresh, (including frozen) . 8,148,457 

Pork, fresh (including frozen) . 1,331,485 

Rabbits, fresh (including frozen) . 685,448 

Bacon 14,480,579 

Hams 3,084,669 

Meat, unenumerated, fresh (including 

frozen) 1,188,934 

Meat, unenumerated, salted . . . 653,048 

Meat, preserved, otherwise than by salting 1,883,480 



£41,763,430 



What use are " Small Holdings " so long as nearly 
Forty-two Millions of Pounds' Worth of competi- 
tive Foreign Meat and Bacon are allowed into this 
country every year Free of Duty? 

Remember that you have only one market to sell in 
— the British Market. 

Does Free Trade Help You ? 

Remember that when trade is good in the British 
Market, and when British working people are fully 
employed at good wages, there is more money to 
spend on British meat and bacon, and You Prosper ! 

What is good for the Country is good for you. 

Support Tariff Reform ! 
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Now, to protect the Home Producer against all this may be 
what Mr. Chaplin would style "justice to British Agriculture," 
but will any one seriously tell me that it can be done — even 
with Colonial Preference — withotit raising the price of food 
to the artisan populations of our great towns? 

Observe! The implication underlying Leaflet 177 and 
the others is this, that though food-prices might be higher, 
the artisan, having more money, would be able to spend more 
on British Meat and Bacon and other food-stuffs. Yes, But 
that is not Mr. Balfour's case. He tells us that he would 
never have touched Tariff Reform if he had thought it would 
increase the cost of living for the working-classes. In the face 
of that statement, what becomes of Tariff Reform Leaflets 
150, 173, 174, and 177? And what becomes of Mr. Chaplin's 
"Justice to British Agriculture"? 

The Cost of the Loaf and Colonial Preference 

As regards the price of the Loaf alone, the matter assumes 
a somewhat different aspect. It is undeniable that the 1902-3 
Tax on Corn had the effect of raising the price of the Loaf. 
iThat it was Protective in its effect is clear from the pretty 
faithful handling Mr. Balfour himself received on May 15, 
1903, when he met a deputation of those interested in British 
Agriculture who, headed by Mr. Chaplin, came to entreat him 
not to take it off. But even if he admitted that the tax raised 
the price of the Loaf at that time, the Tariff Reformer would 
probably now retort : — " Oh ! that zvas because it did not 
involve Colonial Preference" So presumably the theory is 
this : — 

(i) That you can give a leg-up to the British Agricul- 
turalist by protecting him against the foreign-grown 
corn — though he will laugh at you if you tell him that a 
2s. duty will do it. 

(2) That though this would raise the price of the Loaf, 

(3) the effect would soon disappear in the rapid de- 
velopment pf Colonial-grown Corn — to be admitted, as I 
now gather from Mr. Balfour's letter of April le,, dutyfree. 

Now this final result is certainly speculative — to say the 
least — and poor people cannot afford to gamble with the price 
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of the Loaf. (Remember, a rise in the price of the Quartern 
Loaf by one penny means, in the United Kingdom, an 
additional thirteen millions a year.) And if it did come off, 
what about the leg-up to the British Agriculturalist ? I really 
should like to hear his views on the latest Tariff Reform 
proposal to admit Colonial-grown Corn duty free. 

My own view is that the latest Tariff Reform proposal 
cannot relieve the legitimate anxiety of the working man as 
to the price of the Loaf. Our total consumption of wheat for 
1909 was about 141^ million cwts. The Foreign-grown wheat 
and wheat-flour imported in 1909 was about 68 million cwts. 
The Colonial-grown wheat and wheat-flour imported in 1909 
was about 45^ million cwts. The Home-grown wheat for 
1908 was about 28 J million cwts. (I take the Home-grown 
supply for 1908 in comparison with the other supplies for 1909 
because the home harvest doesn't come in till September, and 
very little of the 1909 home harvest would be sold and con- 
sumed in that year.) Thus I get :— 

Consumption of Foreign "Wheat (aljout) 68 million cwts. 
,, Colonial Wheat ,, 45i million ,, 

,, Home Wheat ,, SSJ million ,, 

Total Consumption ,, 141^ million ,, 

Now, under the latest Tariff Reform proposal, half our 
bread, roughly, would be made from taxed Foreign wheat, 
and half from duty-free Colonial and Home wheat. Does 
any one mean to tell me that with so large a proportion as half 
our supply taxed, the price to the consumer of the taxed wheat 
isn't going to rule the market ? 

Or is the idea that there will be two prices — one for the 
Quartern Loaf made from Argentine Corn, and another for 
the Loaf made from Canadian Corn ? I am informed that a 
form of Contract Note was submitted at the meeting of the 
National Association of British and Irish Millers last 
December. From it I take the following: — 

"Should a duty on wheat be imposed, repealed, or 
varied, the price per cwt. of all flour to be delivered 
under the Contract is at once to be increased or reduced 
by the same amount as the alteration of the duty per cwt. 
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on wheat, whether the wheat used in its manufacture shall 
have been affected by such alteration or not." 

I may have misread the purport of the final phrase ; but, as 
it seems to me, it comes to this : that if a duty were put on 
Foreign wheat the effect — under the foregoing Contract Note 
— would be to raise by the amount of that duty the price of 
all the Corn delivered under the Contract, whether manufac- 
tured from the taxed wheat or not. 

This, as it seems to me, is the fatal dilemma with which the 
Tariff Reformer is confronted. He may talk a " Cheap Loaf " 
to the towns, and he may talk " Justice to British Agriculture " 
to the counties. But his trouble is that people are not so 
foolish as not to know that the propositions are mutually 
destructive. If he wins the towns he loses the counties; if he 
wins the counties he loses the towns. There is no escape 
from this. 

Only a Little One 

Again, Tariff Reformers insist, as Bismarck did, by the way, 
that the tax is only going to be a little one, and therefore won't 
matter very much. I appeal to working men to beware of that 
argument. The experiences of other countries show that 
though the tax may have been introduced as a small one that 
wouldn't affect the cost one way or the other very much, it grew 
by relentless and even rapid stages. In view of Bismarck's 
expectation, I may well take the case of Germany (see Com- 
mand Paper No. 4954, 5^. 2d) : — 

Duty on Flour — 

According to Tariff of 1879 
As altered by Law in 1881 . 

1885 . . 
„ „ 1888 . 

,, by Treaty in 1892 
According to Tariff of March i, 1906 

Duty on Pork (not including Baoon)- 
According to Tariff of 1879 
As altered by Law in 1885 . 
„ by Treaty in 1892 
According to Tariff of March i, 1906 ^ : — 

Fresh, even chilled, but not frozen . . 13 6 

Fresh, frozen 17 6 

Simply prepared 17 6 

JVo^e. — Fresh and simply prepared meat, 
free from bone, is subject to a surtax 
of 10 per cent. 

^ Conventional Rate. 





s. 


a. 






1 
1 


per 
6 


cwt. 




3 


9 






5 


3 






3 

5 


7| 
l| 




)- 


6 







, 


. 10 









8 


6 
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Duty on Bacon — s. d. 

According to Tariff of 1879 . ... 6 per cwt. 

As altered by Law in 1885 . . . . 10 „ 

According to Tariff of March I, 1906 . . 17 11 J „ 

Duty on Tinned Heat ' — 

According to Decision of Bundesrath, 

December 1895 10 „ 

(Tinned meat was previously dutiable as 
" all other meats " : see below.) 
According to Tariff of March I, 1906 2 . 29 11 „ 

Duty on all other Meats — Beef, Veal, 
Hutton, Sausages,^ etc. — 
According to Tariff of 1879. . . .60 „ 
As altered by Law in 1885 . . . 10 „ 

„ by Treaty with Austria-Hungary 
in 1892 : — ^^ 

Fresh ..76,, 

Prepared (salted, smoked, etc.) . .86 „ 
According to Tariff of March i, 1906 ^ :— 

Fresh, even chilled, but not frozen , . 13 6 „ 

Fresh, frozen 17 6 „ 

Simply prepared 17 6 „ 

Prepared for the table (fine) . . . 87 5 „ 
Note.— Fresh and simply prepared meat, 
free from bone, is subject to a surtax 
of 10 per cent. 

^ The importation of tinned meats, and of sausages or other mixtures of chopped meat, has heen prohibite d 
since October r, igoo ; with certain exceptions in favour of rolled hams, brawn, and sausage-meat. 
3 Conventional Rate. 



Radicals as " Food-Taxers " 

Now I observed that in the debate on his Tariff Reform 
Amendment to the Address on February 23 Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain got rather "touchy" when charged with being 
in favour of taxing food. With some heat he retorted upon 
the Radicals : — 

" Look at your own hands, be honest in this matter. 
Will the Chancellor explain the share he takes in the 
famous plum-pudding ? Let him tell the people that they 
drink not a cup of tea, that they consume not a lump of 
sugar without his taking toll. [Several Hon. Members : 
'Who put it on? '] [Other Hon. Members :; ' Who kept 
it on.?'] Do Hon. Members gain anything by these 
interruptions? You are Food-Taxers." 
And since Tariff Reformers took occasion during the recent 
General Election, when the food-taxation part of their policy 
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was under discussion, to anticipate Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
by promptly retorting upon their Radical opponents, " Vou 
are Food-Taxers ! " the whole truth about the matter may 
as well be set down. It is quite true, taxes rest to-day on tea, 
sugar, coffee, chicory, cocoa, preserved fruits and condensed 
milk. And, speaking only for myself, I certainly hope that 
the country's finances may, as time goes on, enable those 
responsible for the Government of the day steadily to wipe 
those taxes out. But when Mr. Austen Chamberlain describes 
Radicals as " Food-Taxers " it is time the facts were made 
clear. 

In 1895 when the Tories came into office they found Tea 
taxed at &fd. in the pound. They raised this to 6<3?. in the 
pound ; they raised it to ^d. in the pound ; they left it at 6aJ. 
in the pound. Sugar they found duty-free. They imposed 
a new tax of 4^. 2rf. a cwt. Further, for one year they laid a 
tax of 3^. a cwt. on Corn and 5^. a cwt. on Flour. (For 
reasons best known to themselves they took that particular 
tax off the following year.) 

Now, what has been the policy of the Radical "Food- 
Taxers" ? They came into a financially embarrassed heritage 
in 1906. This, notwithstanding, in 1906-7 reduced the duty 
on Tea from 6rf. to '^d. per lb. That means a relief to the 
consumer, year by year, of ;£ 1,1 20,000. 

Again in 1908-9 they reduced the Sugar Tax from ^s. 2d. 
to \s. lod. per cwt. That means a relief to the consumer, year 
by year, of £3,400,000. 

Further, though faced with a deficiency in 1909-10 of some- 
thing like fourteen millions to be raised by new taxation — 
largely because of their provision for Old Age Pensions and 
the growing cost of Imperial defence — they proposed to raise 
no single farthing of that deficiency by any new tax upon the 
food of the people. 

So that if reducing the annual taxation on food by four and 
a half millions below the level at which they found it con- 
demns the Radical Party to the charge of being "Food- 
Taxers," Mr. 'Austen Chamberlain is entitled to his tu 
quoque ! 
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VIII. TARIFF REFORM AND THE COST OF 

CLOTHING 

But if I am amazed at the contention that Tariff Reform 
will not increase the cost of food generally, what shall I say 
about the argument as applied to the cost of clothes? Does 
any ,one contend that there is a Protected Country in which 
clothes of similar quality and character to ours are not more 
costly ? Let me give a homely example very much to the con- 
trary. A few weeks ago a number of items of working-class 
apparel were bought at Hamburg. They were brought over 
and taken to South London. Articles of similar quality were 
purchased. Now note the difference in the prices (I may add 
that I have handled the articles myself, so as to assure myself 
that they were of similar quality) : — 



Bowler Hat ^. 

Cloth Cap 

Shirt 

Handkerchief 

Vest and Pants 

Portmanteau 

Again, there was a most illuminating paragraph in the 
Westminster Gazette for January 21 of this year, which I 
venture to reproduce : — 

" At our request our Berlin correspondent purchased in 
that city a complete outfit of workman's clothes. They 
were bought at the shop of Adolf Wecker, who is a 
specialist in clothes for all kinds of workmen. The 
articles were sent to this country with the original bill. 
They were then forwarded to Swansea, and submitted 



Hamburg 


South London 


Price. 


Price. 


J. d. 


J. d. 


5 9 


2 6 


1 4i 


6^ 


2 2i 


I II 


7i 


3 


5 9 


3 10 


9 


4 6 
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there to a competent clothier, who was asked to give a 
quotation for a similar outfit. We give the two bills side 
by side : — 

Suit of Clothes for Man. Berlin. Swansea. 

s, d, s, d. 

Corduroy Jacket 13 6 8 6 

„ Trousers 8 6 56 

Pair of Boots 96 411 

Pair Underdrawers 28 i 1 1^ 

Cap 10 06^ 

Flannelette Shirt ... .20 o \\\ 

Pair of Socks 10 o 6J 

38 2 22 II 

We may say that the clothier added that the finish 
and quality of the German goods were very much inferior 
to the similar class of goods here. It is not only upon 
his food that the German worker pays more, but upon 
every article which he wears." 

Now turn to America. Our Acting Consul-General in 
Chicago tells us in his Report for igo8 : — 

" To a married man, working on the average salary, 
life is a struggle at the best of times, and is more so now 
than formerly, as the cost of living has increased over 
30 per cent, in the last ten years." 

Again, our Consul-General for Boston, in his Report for 
1908, says : — 

" It is stated by the best authorities that the general 
cost of living at Boston has increased 42 per cent, during 
the past seven years. 

"Since 1903 chinaware has advanced 25 per cent, in 
price, kitchen utensils 10 per cent., furniture 20 per cent., 
linen 30 per cent., cotton goods 15 per cent., underwear 
15 per cent. 

"The following table shows the advance in prices of 
household goods of such quality as clerks or artisans 
would use : — 
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1904. 1908. 

^ s. d. £ s. d. 

Sideboard 7 I4 2 9 '5 o 

Table . . . .305 3 12 u 

Chest of Drawers . . 4 11 8 5 I4 7 

Dining-room Chair . . . . i o 10 171 

Bed, Spring and Mattress . •]^26 % vi i 

Dinner Service 4 3 4 5^4 

Shirt 042 063 

Suit 326 3150 

Coat (presumably Overcoat) . .650 868 

(o 8 4 o 12 6 

iia' • •■ |o 12 6 o 16 8 

„ (o 12 6 o 14 7 

Boots 10147 o 16 8 » 

In his Report for 1909 Mr. Consul-General Bennett, dealing 
with the cost of living in New York State, says : — 

" An inquiry into the cost of living in the principal cities 
of the State of New York was instituted by the New York 
State Conference of Charities and Correction as the result 
of a conference held at Rochester in November 1906. 
The report was issued by the Russel Sage Foundation in 
the early part of 1909. 

"The conclusions drawn from this carefully compiled 
report were as follows : — 

"(i) That an income of $800 (;£i6o) a year is not 
enough to -permit the maintenance of a normal standard 
for a normal family, namely, a father, mother and one or 
two children. In such groups the house is over-crowded, 
nothing can be paid for fuel, and clothing and food is 
insufficient. In sickness the members are dependent 
upon charity. 

"(2) That an income of $900 (£180) probably admits 
of the maintenance of the normal standard so far, at least, 
as the physical man is concerned. Such a family can get 
food enough to keep body and soul together, with clothing 
and shelter enough to meet the most urgent demands of 
decency. . . ." 

Now let me add this piece of testimony. The Rev. A. 
Clarke is now a Baptist Minister in Lanesborough, U.S.A. 
He was brought up in Northampton, and has sent to his native 
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town a parcel of goods actually purchased in America. The 
Northampton Echo, which recently displayed these articles, 
said : — 

"We give below in parallel columns the American 

. prices of the goods for which samples are sent and prices 

for goods of equal quality quoted to us by Northampton 

tradesmen. The latter, by the way, were unaware of the 

American prices mentioned by Mr. Clarke : — 





American 


English Price tor 




Price. 


equal quality. 




£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


Ready-made Suit for boy (i6) . 


2 18 


16 6 


Knicker Suit for boy (13) . 


I 9 2 


10 6 


Man's Serge Suit 


5 4 2 


200 


Frock Coat Suit 


7 5 10 


330 


Serge Dress Goods, per yard . 


5 2j 


2 II 


Ditto, another quality 


042 


026 


Broadcloth, per yard 


042 


023 


Lady's Dress Material, per yard 


063 


I oj 



"The Northampton prices quoted above we have 
obtained from firms of good standing after their inspec- 
tion of the samples." 

Finally, let me quote our Consul-General, Sir Francis 
Oppenheimer, for the Frankfurt District. In his Report for 
1908 he discusses the hardships inflicted by Protection upon 
officials with fixed salaries : — 

" Life generally becomes more expensive under a 
system of Protection, and while the income of the non- 
official part of the population tends to regulate itself in 
accordance with the altered aspect, by an insistence upon 
higher wages or the demand of a larger manufacturer's 
profit, the official is powerless to meet the evil, until a 
vote for an increase in salaries has been obtained. Such 
a vote, however, is only obtained after years of hardship ; 
and public service losing in the meantime some of its 
attraction, the most desirable workers are drawn else- 
where." 
" To sum up" he adds, " a variety of reasons have combined 

to render life in Germany more expensive — but chief among 

them Protection'^ 



I 
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IX. TARIFF REFORM. WAGES, AND HOURS 
. OF LABOUR 

"More Work and Higher Wages!" Having dealt with 
the former part of the promise, let us examine the latter. 
Turn to the Board of Trade Report on Working Class Con- 
ditions in German Towns (Command Paper No. 4 032), and 
compare, in certain selected trades, the predominant weekly 
wages in England and Wales with those in Germany f — 



Trade. 



Predominant range of Weekly Wages at 
October 1^05 in 



England and Wales. 



Germany. 



Building Trades 
Bricklayers 
Masons . 
Carpenters 
Plumbers 
Painters 
Labourers 



Engineering Trades : 
Fitters . 
Turners. 
Smiths . 
Patternmakers 
Labourers 



Printing Trade : — 
Compositors . 



yjs. 6d. to 40^. (>d. 
37J. 2d. „ 39J. 4(/. 
36J. 2d. „ 39J. 4^. 
3 5 J. Ad „ 39-f- 9d. 
31J. bd. „ 37j. 6d. 
23J. 6d. „ 27s. 



32J. to 36s. 
32J. „ 36J. 
32s. „ 36s. 
34J. „ 38s. 
i8s. ,, 22s. 



dSs. to 33s. 



|26jr. iid. to 31s. 3d 

26s. lid. „ 31S. 3d. 
24J. to 28^. 6d. 
24s. „ 2gs. Sd. 
igs. 6d. to 24J. 



26s. to 32s. 

27s. „ 33*. 
28s: id. to 33s. 
2^3. bd. „ 30s. 

\%S. to 22J. 



24J. gd. to 2^3. I id. 



. (The German) figures were arrived at by examining the 
rates in from 21 to 32 towns^ Berlin excluded; the English 
and Welsh figures cover the rates in from 35 to 72 towns, 
London excluded.) 

The Report summarizes the facts thus : — " It is evident that 
the weekly wages in Germany are as a whole considerably 
below the level of thosef prevalent in England. . . . We find 
that, on the whole, the wages of the German workman are to 
the wages of the corresponding English workman in the 
selected trades as 83 is to 100." 

Institute now a similar comparison between wages in France 
and in England and Wales (Command Paper No. 4512) : — 
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Trade. 


Predominant range fef Weekly Wages at 
October 1905 in 




England and Wales. 


France. 


Building Trades : — 

Bricklayers 

Masons 

Carpenters 

Joiners 

Plumbers ' 

Plasterers 

Painters 

Bricklayers' and Masons' 
Labourers 

Engineering Trades : — 

Fitters 

Turners 

Smiths 

Patternmakers .... 
Labourers 

Printing Trade : — 

Compositors 


37J. 6d. to 4ar. 6d. 
37s. 2d. „ 3gs. 4d. 
36s. 2d. „ 39J. 4d. 
36J. 2d. „ 39J. 4d. 
3SJ. 4d „ 3gs. gd. 
36J. bd. „ 41s. Sd. 
31S. 6d. „ 37^. 6d. 

23s. 6d. „ 27s. od. 

32s. od. to 36s. od. 
32s. od. „ 36J. od. 
32s. od. „ 36J. od. 
34s. od. „ 38s. od. 
iSs. od. „ 22s. od. 

2Ss. od. to 33s. od. . 


2 1 J. 7d. to 2Ss. lod. 

24s. od. „ 30s. 3d. 
23s. gd. „ 26s. t,d. 
24s. od. „ 2Ss. lod. 
23s. gd. „ 2gs. od. 
2is. sd. „ 26s. sd. 

ISS. lod. „ 19J. lod. 

24s. od. to 28 J. lod. 
24s. od. „ 3af. 6d. 
2ss.2d. „ 3\s.gd. 
2 5 J. i)d. „ 29 J. gd. 
IS J. 7d. „ igs. 2d. 

22s. lod. to 28J. lod. 



(The French figures are arrived at after an examination of 
the rates in from 21 to 30 towns, Paris included.) 

This table shows that approximately the French workmah's 
wages in these selected trades are to that of the English 
workman as 75 is to 100. 

Now turn to Belgium (Command Paper No. 5065) and we 
get the following : — 





Predominant range of 




Weekly Wages. 


Trade. 








England and Wales 


Belgium 




(October 1905). 


(June 1908). 


Building Trades : — 






Bricklayers 


3 7 J. (id. to 4af. dd. 


1 20J. gd. to 24J. 


Masons 


37s. 2d. „ 3gs. 4d. 


Carpenters 


36s. 2d. „ 3gs. 4d. 


20J. 2d. to 2 5 J. 3d. 


Joiners 


36s. 2d. „ 39J. 4d. 


20S. Sd. „ 23s. Sd. 


Plumbers 


3SS. 4d. „ 3gs. gd. 


20S. 2d. „ 23s. sd! 


Plasterers 


36s. 6d. „ 41s. Sd. 


20s. yd. „ 24s. 6a. 


Painters 


31s. 6d „ 37s. 6d 


iSs. gd. „ 21s yd. 


Bricklayers' Labourers . 


24s. 4d. ,, 27J. od. 


1 5 J. to iSs. 


Masons' Labourers .... 


23s. 6d. „ 26s. 6d. 


Engineering Trades : — 






Fitters 


32s. to 36s. 


igs. gd. to 22.f. lod. , 


Turners 


32J. „ 36j- 


20s. 6d. „ 24s. 4d. 


Smiths 


32J. „ 36s. 


20S. id. „ 24J. 6d. 


Patternmakers .... 


34J- „ 38J. . 


igs. 7d. „ 24s. 


Labourers 


iSs. „ 22s. 


I2S. I id. „ 16s. 3d. 


Printing Trade .-— 






Compositors 


2Ss. to 33s. 


igs. id. to 22s. lod. 
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Taking this table as approximately representing the level of 
Belgian as compared with English wages, the ratio would 
appear to come out in these selected trades as 63 is to 100. 

Hours of. Labour 

Now take hours of labour. First of all, German hours in 
comparison with those for England and Wales — the area of 
investigation being pretty similar to that in the case of German 
wages : — 



Trade. 


Average usual Hours of Labour 
per week in 




England and Wales. 


Germany. 


Building Trades : — 
Bricklayers and Masons 

Carpenters 

Plumbers 

Painters 

Labourers ..... 

Engineering Trades : — 

Fitters 

Turners ...... 

Smiths 

Patternmakers .... 
Labourers 

Printing Trade : — 

Compositors .... 


!»4 

S3 
S2i 

53 
S3 
S3 
53 
53 

52J 


59 

59 
58 
59 
59 

59 
59 
59 
59 
59i 

54 



Now make a similar comparison between hours of labour 
in France and in England and Wales respectively : — 



Trade. 


Average Hours of Labour per week 
(excluding intervals) at October 1905 in 




England and Wales. 


France. 


Building Trades : — 

Bricklayers and Masons 

Carpenters 

Joiners 

Plumbers 

Plasterers 

Painters. . . * . . 

Bricklayers' and Masons' Labourers 
Engineering Trades : — 

Fitters 

, Turners 

Smiths 

Patternmakers .... 

Labourers ..'... 

Printing Trade : — 

Compositors . . . . 


-52i 

S3 

h 

52i- 

53 
S3 
53 
53 
53 

52i 


64i 

64 

63J 

63 
63 
64f 

6oi 
6o| 
6o| 

59i 
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Now consider Hours of Labour in Belgium side by side 
with those for England and Wales : — 



Average Hours of Labour per Week 
(excluding intervals) in Summer. 



Trade. 



Building Trades: — 

Bricklayers and Masons . 

Carpenters 

Joiners 

Plumbers 

Plasterers 

Painters 

Bricklayers' and Masons' Labourers 

Engineering Trades: — 

Fitters 

Turners 

Smiths 

Patternmakers . . . . 
Labourers 

Printing Trade : — 

Compositors ..... 




Belgium 
(igo8). 



S9i 



The Reports from which these Tables have been taken 
(Cds. 4032, 4512 and 5065) institute an interesting summary of 
conclusions affecting wages and hours of labour in the three 
countries under reference. 

As between Germany and England and Wales you get 
this :— 

Weekly money wages of the working classes in 
German towns are to weekly wages of the 
same classes in England, in the trades 
selected for comparison, as ... ... ... 83 to 100 

Average usual* working hours per week of the 
working classes in German towns are to 
those of the same classes in England, in the 
trades selected for comparison, as ... ... Ill to 100 

Consequently the hourly rates of money wages 
for the working classes in German towns are 
to those of the same classes in England, for 
the trades selected for comparison, as ... 75 to 100 
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As between France and England and Wales the summary 
of conclusion on these points is : — 

The weekly money wages of the working classes 
in French towns, in certain widely dis- 
tributed trades selected for comparison, are 
to those of the same classes in England, as 75 to 100 

The average usual working hours per week of the 
working classes in French towns, in the 
trades selected for comparison, are to those 
of the same classes in England, as 1 1 7 to 100 

Hence the hourly rates of money wages for the 
working claisses in French towns, in the 
trades selected for comparison, are to those 
of the same classes in English towns, 
approximately as ... ... 64 to 100 

As between Belgium and England and Wales, the contrast 
stands : — 

The weekly money wages of the working classes 
in Belgian towns, in certain widely dis- 
tributed trades selected for comparison, are 
to those of the same classes in England as 63 to 100 

The average usual working hours per week of the 
working classes in Belgian towns, in the 
trades selected for comparison, are to those 
of the same classes in England as ... 121 to 100 

Hence the hourly rates of money wages for the 
working classes in Belgian towns, in the 
trades selected for comparison, are to those 
of the same classes in English towns ap- 
proximately as ". 52 to 100 

Surely this, at any rate, is something very different from 
" More Work and Higher Wages ! " To me it reads " Longer 
Hours and Lower Wages ! " Let me put the whole matter 
of cost of living, wages, and hours of labour in simpler 
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terms — bearing in mind, of course, the comments already 
made respecting the bases of these comparisons : — 

Assume that for one week an average artisan 
family spends in this country on certain 
standard articles of food and fuel, rent, and 
local taxation ... ... ... ... 30/- 

To secure the same amenities and meet the same 

obligations in France he would have to pay 33/- 

In Germany the family would have to pay . . . 34/6 

In Belgium the family would have to pay . . . 27/3|- 



Assume in the trades selected for comparison that 
the father of my artisan family earned in this 

country ... ... ... 30/- 

In France his confrere would be earning . . . 22/6 

In Germany ... ... ... ... ... 24/11 

In Belgium 18/11 



Assume in these trades again that my English 

artisan works per week ... ... ... 50 hrs. 

His French comrade would' work ... ... 58|^ hrs. 

His German comrade ... ... ... ... 55|- hrs. 

His Belgian comrade ... ... ... ... 60J hrs. 



Assume, finally, that in these trades my English 

artisan earned ... ... ... 9d. per hr. 

His French comrade would earn ... ... 5fd. „ 

His German comrade ... ... ... ... 6|d. „ 

His Belgian comrade ... ... ... ... 4fd. „ 

And still I suppose the Tariff Reformer will try to make the 
British workman believe that Free Trade is not the best Fiscal 
System for this country ! 
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X. "TAX THE FOREIGNER!" 

Amongst the many superficially attractive catch-phrases 
which have been the stock-in-trade of the Tariff Reformers' 
campaign, this is, perhaps, the most superficial and not the 
least attractive. A moment's consideration will show, how- 
ever, that it is at once bowled over by that other : " The 
Foreigner's got my job." If you could tax the Foreigner he 
would no doubt help to raise your revenue. If you thought it 
expedient to keep him out, you might for a time give " More 
Work " in certain industries — though here your last end would 
be worse than your first, and the one would rapidly follow the 
other. But how you're going (i) to let him in, tax him, then 
make him help to find your revenue; and at the same time 
(2) keep him out and give yourselves " More Work " is, I 
admit at once, beyond me. 

But suppose you say, " All right ! I agree : We sell the 
foreigner twice as much manufactured goods as we buy from 
him : I agree that it's nonsense complaining about the presence 
of foreign manufactured goods in our shop-windows, since 
ours are in theirs to a much greater extent : I agree that if I 
sell £2 worth of manufactured goods to a customer from whom 
I buy £1 worth I'm doing pretty well. Therefore I'll give up 
this silly parrot cry, ' The Foreigner's got my job ! ' But still 
let's tax him if we can ! " 

Delightful sentiment ! What is the Foreigner for, anyway? 
There is only one trifling difficulty, and that is. How are you 
going to do it? On Septepaber 10, 18S1, Lord Randolph 
Churchill wrote a glowing letter to Sir Henry Wolff concern- 
ing an entirely successful speech he (Lord Randolph) had 
just been making to the working men of Oldham. He says : — 

" / had a most warm welcome at Oldham. The meet- 
ing numbered some six hundred — all working men. I 
spoke for fifty-five minutes — quite entrancing {my 
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speech). What would you have given to have heard 
it ! ! ! I will, however, declaim it to you when we meet. 
Fair Trade and taxing the Foreigner went down like 
butter. How the latter is to be done I don't know. . . ." 

There you have it ! " Went down like butter." Exactly ! 
And it will " go down like butter " every time — till you begin 
to inquire how it is to be done ! 

Now take Germany. There you have the scientific tariff of 
the Tariff Reformer in full operation. There, if anywhere, 
the Foreigner ought to be footing the bill. But it isn't so 1 
The German Empire was born in 1871 with substantial 
assets and endowed with a great War Indemnity. In less 
than forty years she has contracted a National Debt of over 
;£200,ooo,ooo. For the eight years 1900-1908 her total 
revenue fell below her expenditure by nearly ;£8o,ooo,ooo. 
In igoS she borrowed ;£52, 250,000 -partly to meet deficiencies. 
For the current financial year she made provision to borrow 
another £40,000,000. (Some of the German Loans,' it is fair 
to say, are for $tate Railways, from which revenues are 
derived.) 

Now remember, on the other hand, during the years 1906- 
1909 we, under Free Trade, {i), wiped off 47 millions of Debt; 
(2) added no new taxation, except to the Estate Duties on 
Estates exceeding £150,000 in value; and (3) reduced the Tea 
Tax from 6d. per lb. to ^d. per lb., and the Sugar Tax from 
\s. 2d. per cwt. to is. lod. per cwt. — these two remissions 
giving relief to the extent of something between 4-^ and 5 
millions a year. 

Very good ! Now come to the German Budget for 1909-10. 
If there is anything at all in the catch-phrase, "Tax the 
Foreigner," we shall not find the Germans meeting their 
deficiency by new burdens, say, on Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Beer, 
Tobacco, and so on. What are the facts ? 

These are the new imposts ^ laid by the German 
Budget : — 
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By new 


/a««^ 


on Tea and Coffee . 




. ;^i, 850,000 


)» 


)» 


Sugar 




1,750,000 


jj 


)) 


Beer . 




5,000,000 


)) 


)) 


Tobacco . 




2,150,000 


)i 


}i 


Matches . , . 




1,250,000 


}) 


») 


Lighting Appliances 




1,000,000 


i» 


)» 


Spirits 




4,000,000 


») 


)» 


Sparkling Wine . 




250,000 


1} 


ji 


Land Transfer . 




2,000,000 


n 


}i 


Stamps on Bills of Exchange 






and on cheques (Wechsel 


- 






stempel) 


975,000 


)j 


» 


Stamps on Securities (Effek 


- 






tensteuer) 


1,125,000 


i» 


n 


Coupon Tax (Talonsteuer) 


1,375,000 


» 


»j 


Passenger Tickets 




1,000,000 



Surely if they could make the foreigner pay, the Germans 
would not be found adding these new burdens to their own 
people ! 

And on this question of German Finance let me add this 
from the Berliner Tageblatt (May 23, 1908) : — 

" If it is desired to place the finances of the German 
Empire on a sound basis, one must get a clear view of 
the causes of the perpetual deficit, and remove those 
causes, instead of always inventing new taxes from every 
corner and laying ever fresh burdens on the shoulders of 
the German people. 

" There can be no doubt that the reason of the evil lies 
in our mistaken financial policy. 

" Our Customs duties and indirect taxes have necessi- 
tated a gigantic army of officials, have increased the price 
of everything, and have added enormously to the ex- 
penses of the Empire, the States, the municipalities and 
the communes by the necessity of paying more for all 
materials required. ... At the same time, only a small 
portion of these duties, which are paid by the German 
people in the increased price of their necessaries of life, 
flows into the Treasury. . . ." 

But I sometimes have niy doubts as to whether the Tariff 
Reformer really believes he can "make the Foreigner pay." 
If he does : — 
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(i) Why is the proposed Foreign Corn Tax to be only 
2s. per quarter ? 

(2) Why is a Rebate allowed on goods re-exported? 

(3) Why did Mr. Chamberlain promise to equalize 

matters by taking taxes off other articles? 

(4) Why did Mr. Chamberlain exempt maize and bacon ? 

(5) Why do all Tariff Reformers propose to exempt raw 

material ? 

(6) Why does not the Foreigner pay the present tobacco 

duty? 

Observe this further. On August 6, 1909, the Daily Mail 
gave us the following testimony from New York : — 

" The Tariff Bill passed Congress this afternoon and 
was signed by President Taft. It will become law at 
midnight. Customs brokers in New York are feverishly 
endeavouring to get £10,000,000 worth of goods out of 
bond to-day, with the object of escaping the new 
duties. ... I spent the entire day conversing with 
importers mainly of goods from Britain. Words fail to 
express their disgust at the character of the Bill. In no 
case can they point to revision downwards, though the 
revision upwards has not been great. Bitterly all declare 
their intention of making the consumer fay. . . ." 

That is not exactly "making the Foreigner pay,"- is it? 
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XL OUR SHIPPING AND OVER-SEA TRADE 

I IMAGINE that not even the most prejudiced Tariff Reformer 
will deny that British shipping has flourished exceedingly 
under Free Trade. Let me give some figures. Take first the 
net tonnage of merchant sailijjg and steam vessels belonging to 
the United Kingdom and our Over-sea Dominions in contrast 
with that of all other European countries put together. 





British Merchant Shipping. 


All other 








European Countries. 




United Kingdom. 


Over-sea Dominions. 




i860 


4)658,687 


1,052,281 


5,934,159 


1870 


5,690,789 


1,458,345 


7><584,793 


1880 


6,574,513 


1,872,658 


7,790,881 


'1890 


7,978,538 


1,709,550 


8,031,206 


I goo 


9,304,108 


1,447,284 


9,357,426 


1907 


11,485,099 


1,698,256 


11,128,43s 



So that in 1907 British Shipping stood 13,183,355 net 
tonnage, as against 11,128,435 for a-11 the rest of Europe. As 
regards 1908, British Shipping stands at 13,263,354. I cannot 
give the figures for the rest of Europe. 

Now confine the contrast to Steam Vessels only. Here is 
the corresponding table : — 





British Merchant Steam Ships. 


All other 








European Countries. 




United Kingdom. 


Over-sea Dominions. 




i860 


454,327 


45,817 


337,411 


1870 


1,112,934 


89,200 


638,970 


1880 


2,723,468 


225,814 


1,345,112 


1890 


5,042,517 


371,189 


2,838,012 


.1900 


7,207,610 


532,188 - 


5,245,483 


1907 


10,023,723 


814,808 


7,658,623 



Tariff Reformers must please not forget, when they quote 
the values of British Imports as against British Exports, that 
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the payment for shipment to and fro, as I will show later, very 
■largely falls into our coffers. (Incidentally, as I will also 
show later, they ought not to forget either that a good deal of 
what is described as foreign importations into the country is 
the fruit of British capital invested abroad.) 

And whilst I am on the question of Shipping, let me add 
another table showing the growth of our over-sea trade. 

Tonnage of Sailing and Steam Vessels (British and 
Foreign) Entered and Cleared with Cargoes in the 
Foreign Trade at Ports in the United Kingdom : — 



Year. 


British Ships. 


All Foreign Vessels. 


Total. 


i860 


12,119,454 tons 


8,718,464 tons 


20,837,918 


1907 


66,411,953 tons 


32,835,493 tons 


99.247,446 



It may be added that the proportion per cent, of British to 
Total Tonnage was in i860, 58' 2 per cent., and in 1907 
65 9 per cent. 

Another interesting little circumstance is this, that whilst 
for the years 1856 to 1859 we sold on an average 33,000 tons 
of shipping a year to foreign countries, for the years 1905-8 
we sold on an average 256,000 tons of shipping a year. 
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XII. THE PROBLEM OF EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS 



I 



Now let me turn to the problem of Exports and Imports. 
It is here that the Tariff Reformer makes most play with the 
artisans in the industrial centres, at any rate. Look here, 
mates ! the foreigner's got your job ! Keep him out and give 
yourselves more work and higher wages ! Look at that 
decayed industry ! Foreign competition !. You let the 
foreigner use your markets free; he taxes you for the use of 
his. What fools you are ! Why don't you treat him as he 
treats you? And so on, and so on. 

Let no one underestimate the effect of this appeal. Most 
misleading as it certainly is, it is, naturally enough, very 
attractive. Fortunately the working man is beginning to 
understand that, speaking generally, we pay for these foreign 
importations with the work of his hands. If we restrict them 
we cripple his opportunity for occupation. If we buy French 
Fancy Goods, Ornamental Feathers, Silks, Artificial Flowers, 
Brandies, and Wines, we pay for them with Machinery, Iron, 
Steel, and Copper Goods, and with Leather, Cotton and 
Woollen Goods. If we buy Russian Flax, Hemp, Ores, and 
Oils, we pay for them in the same way. And thus the great 
interchange of commodities proceeds apace. As other nations 
flourish, we flourish. We cannot wax fat by making them 
lean. 

In his Report for 1908, H.M. Consul-General Sir Francis 
Oppenheimer says : — 

"Germany must be counted among' the TTnited Kingdom's very 
bept customers, and the United Kingdom is in many respects of 
decisive importance to G-ermany." 

If the working man will study that most significant sentence 
he will come to see the disastrously shortsighted and ill- 
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informed character of the Tariff Reformer's attack on the 
presence of Foreign Goods in our market. 

If you put an import duty against foreign manufactured 
goods, three things, as it seems to me, happen : — 

(i) You raise Home prices against the Home consumer; 

(2) You curtail your opportunities of trade in the Foreign 

market; and 

(3) You hit your Shipping. 

Notwithstanding all that, the TarifF Reform campaign 
of the last six years has left the working man with three 
distinct impressions : — 

(i) That we admit duty-free to our Home Markets a 
good deal of foreign goods which we ought to be 
making ourselves; 

(2) That the foreigners keep us out of, or at any rate 

make it difficult for us to get into, their Home 
Markets, whilst at the same time they enjoy the 
privilege of free access to ours; and 

(3) That the combined result of (i) and (2) is this, that 

we are steadily " going to the dogs." 
There is really nothing surprising in the conclusion that we 
really must be going to the dogs ! It follows naturally from 
such examination as a working man— not deeply versed in 
international exchange — can at first sight give to the first two 
propositions. Besides, it is enforced in a sense by his daily 
experiences. He sees the foreigner's goods on his wharves 
and in his shop-windows — even when they are not specially 
gathered together in electioneering " Dump-shops." He sees 
at winter-time the procession- of the Unemployed coming down 
his street. These things he sees. They are under his nose. 
But he doesn't see his goods on foreign wharves and in 
foreign shop-windows. Neither does he see the Unem- 
ployed of, say, Berlin or New York. They are far away; 
but they're there all the same. 

As against all this, look at the growth of the Exports of 
United Kingdom produce and the growth of Re-exports of 
goods imported : — 
r 2 
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Average for the Years 



I 860-69 
1870-79 
1880-89 
1890-99 
I 900-08 

Single year, 1908 



Value in Millions of £ of 

Exports of United Kingdom 

Produce. 



Ditto of Re-exports. 



, ;^i6o millions 

/2I8 

£,•22,0 

;^236 
;^328 „ 

£>zn 




"We Buy More Than We Sell ! " 

" Yes," says the working man ; " so far so good. But we buy 
more than we sell." That seems on the first blush of it to be 
the case. For the single year 1908 we imported 593 millions' 
worth and re-sold 80 millions' worth. This leaves us with 
net imports at 513 millions' worth, as against 377 millions' 
worth exported. Now let him remember, in the first place, 
that of that 513 millions' worth of imports — 

about 233 millions' worth was for Food and Drink; 
„ 158 millions' worth was for Raw Materials and 

Articles mainly manufactured; and 
„ 119 millions' worth only was for Articles wholly or 

mainly manufactured. 

Further, he must remember that of the ^'jy millions' worth 
of exports which went out from this country in 1908, 297 
millions' worth represented Manufactured Goods {as against 
119 millions' worth bought). Therefore, when the Tariff 
Reformer says to the British working man, " The Foreigner's 
got your job," the British working man could truthfully retort, 
if he cared to pursue the same argument, " Yes, but I've got 
two of his ! " 

On this point I may add that for the year 1908 the values 
of exports of Manufactured Goods were as follows for the 
countries named : — 
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United Kingdom . . 297 millions' worth 

Germany .... 224 „ 
U.S. America . . .156 „ „ 

France .... 122 „ „ 

Per head of the respective populations these values stand 
at : — 

£ s. d. 

United Kingdom 6 13 5 

Germany 3 11 i 

France . . . . . . .324 

U.S. America i 15 11 

But now let me come back to the difficulty presented by the 
fact that whilst our net imports were 513 millions' worth, our 
exports were only 377 millions' worth. " I quite see," says my 
working man, " that we are selling twice as much manufactured 
goods as we are buying. That is entirely satisfactory. But 
when I add the value of imported food-stuffs and raw material, 
my net total of imports (£513 millions' worth) exceeds my 
exports (£377 millions' worth) by 136 millions. So apparently 
I am that much to the bad. And if so, I am on the high road to 
national bankruptcy ! " Now, surprising as it may be to the 
expert economist, there are lots of working men who see in 
this difference between exports and imports impending ruin; 
there are lots to whom this point is the deciding factor in 
favour of Tariff Reform ! 

Well, let me try to reassure them. Those 136 millions' 
worth have actually been earned by this country. In the first 
place, there are the shipowners and seamen who bring in our 
imports and carry out our exports. They are enjoying a share, 
and a big share, of the difference. 

For example : a consignment of wool is worth, say, £1000 
when it leaves Melbourne, but is reckoned at, say, £1 100 when 
it arrives in London. Everybody can see that we only need 
to export £1000 worth of, say, machinery, to pay for this 
£1100 worth of wool, because our own seamen earned the 
extra £roo. Now this £100 is clearly part of the 136 millions; 
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and an enormous sum is earned every year in this way by 
sheer hard work on our ships, since we own about half of the 
over-sea tonnage of the world. 

In the second place, the men who invest our capital abroad 
earn large sums every year by way of profits. If a man owns 
£2000 worth of 5 per cent, shares in an Argentine railway, 
there came to this country in 1908 from Argentine £100 worth 
of goods to pay him the interest. He got actually a slip of 
paper (a dividend coupon), which he cashed at an English 
bank, biit the bank only gaVe him the money because some 
customer had got £100 of goods from Argentine. And this, 
too, is part of the 136 million pounds. The coupon went back 
to the Argentine exporter, who got his money from the Argen- 
tine railway company. For this reason, goods to an enormous 
amount come to this country every year which do not have to 
be paid for by exports, since they are the earnings of our 
capital abroad. 

The two together are called " invisible exports " because, 
being work and not goods, they cannot be seen by our customs 
officials who take stock of the " visible exports," that is, goods. 

The true balance sheet for 1908 therefore is something as 
follows : — 



Net " Visible imports " . . 513 millions 

577 

513 



Exports ( I V' visible" . 377 

(2) "invisible" . i; 



Both kinds of " exports " mean work for British hands and 
brains, and one sort is just as good as the other as a means 
of finding employment. 



What About the Colonies? 

Again, says my working man friend, so far so good. But 
what's all this about losing our Colonial trade ? Perhaps the 
following table will reassure him : — 
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Average for the Years 



Value of Imports from 
Colonies. 



Value of Exports to 
Colonies. 



1860-69 
1870-79 
1880-89 
] 890-99 
1900-08 

Single year 1908 



^68 millions 
^80 



;i^48 millions 

;^8o 

/114 
.^126 



On the whole question of Exports and Imports my case was 
admirably stated by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain himself on 
March 30, 1895. Said he: — 

" Every pennyworth of Foreign goods that conies into 
this country is paid for by a similar amount of English 
goods that go out of the country. If by any means, by 
Protection or any other, you shut the door upon Foreign 
goods, you may be quite certain that the result will be that 
there will be fewer EngHsh goods that will go abroad." 

And in a very fine passage in a speech at the Iron and 
Steel Institute, May 8, 1903, Mr. Balfour said : — 

"I am one of those who profoundly distrust the current 
creed— or the creed which is largely current— that the pros- 
perity of one nation is the adversity of another ; that he best 
serves the industrial prosperity of his own nation who attempts 
to depress the industrial prosperity or to snatch a share of the 
common work of industry from some other nation. I believe 
this to be utterly untrue. I do not, of course, deny— I am not 
Utopian enough to deny— that there is some real basis of truth, 
some element of reality, in what is called commercial rivalry 
between this nation and that nation, between one industrial 
community and another industrial community, just as I am 
ready to admit that there is a real basis of fact in the collision 
of interests between employers and employed. But my firm 
conviction is that these oppositions of interest are absolutely 
insignificant compared with the great community of interest 
in which they ought to be lost and forgotten. Nobody would 
persuade me that what on the whole and in the long run is 
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good for the employed- is bad for the employer, or that what 
on the whole and in the long run is good for the employer is 
not also good for the etnployed. What the world wants, 
irrespective of class or nationality, is a greater production 
of the things that mankind require ; and the disputes as to 
the division of the results of this great industrial work are 
really insignificant compared with the interests that are in- 
volved in making the work of the world profitable and efficient. 
In the ordinary current controversies of the day it is supposed 
that what is good for one industrial country, let us say in a 
neutral market, is of necessity wholly bad for what are called 
its trade rivals. There may be some truth in it, but the 
truth is a petty and insignificant fraction of the whole 
truth, and the whole truth is that what we want is that 
methods of production should be improved, and that the im- 
provement should be shared by every nation and people on the 
earth. The riches of one nation conduce, believe me, not to 
the poverty, but to the wealth of another nation, and if we 
could double or treble by the stroke of some fairy wand the 
wealth of every other nation in the world but our own, depend 
upon it our nation would greatly profit by the process." 
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XIII. GOING TO "THE DOGS! 

I HAVE already made a brief reference to the steady upward 
tendency of trade during 1909, and the very satisfactory and 
continuous improvement shown in January and February of 
this year. These things were very much in my mind as I 
listened to the jeremiads of the Tariff Reform discussion of 
April 6. On the very morrow of that debate comes the Board 
of Trade's Report on British Trade and Navigation for the 
first quarter of the current year. It is indeed a refreshing tonic 
after the doleful tale told only a few hours previously in the 
House of Commons. Remember, Mr. Hamilton Benn's 
motion declared that : — 

" The tariffs of foreign countries have tended to hinder 
the development of the trade and industry of the United 
Kingdom, to aggravate unemployment and distress 
throughout the country, and to affect prejudicially the 
commercial and other relations between the various parts 
of the Empire. . . ." 

Now let us look how this distressful country — hampered by 
the fatuous handicap of Free Trade — is really getting on. 
Take our Imports and Total Exports of Merchandise for the 
month of March for 1908, 1909, and 19 10 : — 





Value of Imports. 


Value of Exports. 


March 1908 . 


. £52,115,379 


£38,876,015 


„ 1909 . 


. £52,013,465 


£39,444,992 


„ 1910 . 


. £58,120,393 


£42,835,646 



This shows that in the month of March 19 10 our Imports 
exceeded in value those of March 1909 by £6,106,928: our 
Total Exports for March 19 10 those of March 1909 by 

£3.390,554= 

Now carry the comparisons to the facts respecting the first 

three months of the years 1908, 1909, 19 10. 

Value of Imports. Value of Exports. 
1st auarter 1908 . . . £160,881,490 £119,330,178 

„ f 1909] . . .lf£155,956,242 [£111,433,480 

„ i 1910 gj. .f £165,182,394 £127,662,255 
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TJiis gives an increase in the value of our Imports for the 
first quarter of 1910 over that for igog of £9,226,152 : our 
Total Exports for the first quarter of 19 10 show an increase 
in value over 1909 of £16,228,775 ! In Mr. Chamberlain's 
famous phrase, I may fairly ask, "How long are you going 
to stand it ? " 

Now, in view of the terms of the Hamilton Benn motion, 
consider the case of the Exports of British Manufactured 
Goods alone. 

For the month of March 19 10 they show an increase in 
value upon the month of March 1909 of £2,320,083. For the 
first three months of 19 10, an increase on the first three months 
of 1909 of £11,287,083 ! I wonder whether when the next 
appeal to the country is made the Tariff Reform Posters, 
Mates ! It's work we want ! The Foreigner's got your job ! 
and so on, will again adorn the walls of our great industrial 
centres ? 

And as I read these figures for the first three months of 
1910 I cannot help recalling the dismal cataclysm which con- 
fronted us on October 7, 1903. You will remember the 
Greenock speech of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain : — 

" Agriculture as the greatest of all trades and industries 
of this country has been practically destroyed, sugar has 
gone, silk has gone, iron is threatened, wool is threatened, 
cotton will come ! How long are you going to stand it ? 
At the present moment these industries, and the working 
men who depend upon them, are like sheep in a field. 
One by one they allow themselves to be led out to 
slaughter, and there is no combination, no apparent pre- 
vision of what is in store for the rest of them. Do you 
think, if you belong at the present time to a prosperous 
industry, that your prosperity will be allowed to con- 
tinue ? " 

Remember that gloomy forecast was made over six years 
ago. Why, to-day, anybody— save the Relieving Officer— is 
outside the workhouse I don't pretend to understand. But the 
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fact remains. And now let me take this dreadful prophecy in 
some detail. I go back to the Board of Trade's Return for the 
first three months of 1903 and institute a series of comparisons 
between the values of the Exports of certain British Manu- 
factured Goods during those three months and the correspond- 
ing values for 1910 : — 

Value of Exports of British Manufactured Goods 

1st 3 months 1st 3 months 
1903. 1910. 

(i.) " Silk has gone." 

Value of Silk Exports £379,603 £502,282 

(ii.) " Iron is threatened." 

Value of Exports of Iron and 

Steel Manufactures . £7,533,635 £10,112,678 

Value of Cutlery, Hardware, 

Implements and Instruments £1,084,003 £1,416,121 

Value of Machinery . . £4,386,514 £6,369,735 

(iii.) " Wool is threatened." 

Value of Exports of "Woollen 

Goods £6,803,307 £9,981,640 

(iv.) " Cotton will come. " 

Value of Exports of Cotton 

Goods £19,597,239 £25,170,245 

Truly, threatened industries, like threatened men, appear 
to live long — and, indeed, prosper. Truly, those who were 
led out to be slaughtered have come home victorious ! Who 
could have believed, after Mr. Chamberlain's emphatic fore- 
cast of 1903, that the first three months of 19 lo would have 
presented so bounteous a record ! 

And, finally, since Old England's going to the dogs, let me 
contrast the first three months of 1909 with the first three 
months of 19 10. Look at this hopeless picture of decay. 
Look how successfully, as Mr. Hamilton Benn would say, 
"the tariffs of foreign countries have tended to hinder the 
development of the trade and industry of the United 
Kingdom " (see next page). 
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XIV. THE BUDGET OF 1909-10 

But an even more striking vindication of the policy of Free 
Trade than; the complete falsification of the Chamberlain 
jeremiads of 1903 is to be found in the Budget of 1909-10. 
Here we are after a period of perhaps the most severe indus- 
trial depression for the past twenty-five years. We find our- 
selves compelled to raise fourteen millions of new tax revenue 
— partly because of the provision of Old Age Pensions, partly 
because of the growing cost of National Defence. We are 
not only able to do that, but to show [when the dislocation 
created by the House of Lords is put straight again) a sum on 
the right side of the Balance Sheet of £2,900,000 ! Which 
sum, by the way, would have been £4,200,000 had it not been 
for the very ill-advised action of their noble Lordships on 
November 30, 1909. 

Mr. Lloyd George might have spoken in much more 
emphatic terms than he did on April 19, 19 10, respecting this 
triumph for Free Trade when he said : — 

" I do not believe a financial estimate has ever been put to 
so severe a strain as the present one. Let the Committee 
quite realise what happened. I do not wish to become con- 
troversial. I am merely relating the facts. For four months 
the finances of the country have been thrown into confusion. 
Let us put on one side now who is to blame. I am looking at 
it purely from the point of view of testing the Estimates. 
There is £1,300,000 directly lost owing to the delay in the 
putting on of stamps, a loss of £300,000 in the Income Tax, 
and a sum of £350,000 added to the interest. We have had a 
period of very severe trade depression, and still we paid over 
£3,000,000 towards reducing the debt of the country out of the 
revenue of the year. In spite of all that, we have got a balance 
of £2,900,000, which can either be applied to that purpose or 
to any other purpose the House of Commons chooses to 
direct. All I can say is that I do not believe there is any 
other country that could have done it. I am perfectly certain 
of this, that, looking at what has happened in other countries, 
there is no other fiscal system which could have emerged as 
triumphantly out of so severe a strain as we have put upon 
ourselves." 
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And to this let me add the striking statement made by the 
Prime Minister at the close of the Third Reading debate on 
April 27th : — 

" Let us just look at the financial position as disclosed in 
the Budgets of the present year of three or four of the great 
countries of the world, including our most energetic and 
successful commercial rival. I would begin with France. 
For the financial year ending 31st January the expenditure is 
£166,000,000; the revenue is £8158,000,000, and the deficit is 
£8,000,000. That deficit is to be covered by the issue of short 
term bonds. If the hon. Baronet will allow me I will take 
next the German Empire. The financial year begins like 
ours on ist April. Take 1909. The expenditure, adding the 
ordinary and extraordinary, was £139,500,000, and the revenue 
was £129,000,000. The deficit has to be met by a loan of 
£10,000,000. The deficit of the year before was no less than 
£8,000,000. I will take now the Empire of Russia. In the 
same year, 1909, the expenditure was £279,000,000, and the 
revenue was £270,000,000. The deficit is to be met by a loan 
of £9,000,000. Finally I will take the United States of America, 
which is the greatest and most serious of all our rivals. The 
financial year begins there on ist July. On the Budget for 
1908-9 the expenditure was £173,000,000; the revenue was 
£161,000,000, and the deficit was £11,750,000. The estimated 
deficit for the year not yet expired is £6,500,000. So which- 
ever of those four countries you take you will find in every one 
of them what we should regard in this country of ours as an 
enormous deficit which is being met not by taxation, but by 
additions to the National Debt. My right hon. Friend closes 
the financial year 1909-10 in possession of a large surplus. 
He is the only Financial Minister among the Ministers of the 
great countries of the world who is at this moment in that 
position. And as I pointed out earlier in my speech, that 
result has been achieved after paying off out of the revenue of 
the year no less than £6,000,000 towards the capital of the 
National Debt. 

In taking leave as we do to-night of this Budget, as far as 
the House of Commons is concerned — I do not think we are 
likely to hear of it again — if it were the last word I ever had 
to utter in this House, I should be glad to record my own 
unalloyed satisfaction that in the first place it fell to my lot to 
•lay the foundation, prepare the way, and initiate the working 
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of what is now a national and indestructible system of Old Age 
Pensions, and that in the next place I was permitted through 
the genius, tact, patience and courage of my right hon. Friend 
to be associated with him in this great financial schejpe which, 
without entrenching in any way upon the principles or the 
practice of the fiscal system that has made our country 
prosperous and commercially supreme, is going to provide an 
adequate, an ample, and an expanding revenue, alike for the 
needs of national defence and of social reform." 

I think the comparison instituted by the Prime Minister 
between the financial experiences of this Free Trade country 
and its Protectionist competitors so very striking that I ven- 
ture to reproduce the main facts in tabular form : — 



COTJNTEY. 


EXPENDITUEE. 


BEVENtTE. 


DEFICIT. 


FRAUCE [financial year 








ended Jan. 31, 1910 . 


£166,000,000 


£158,000,000 


£8,000,000 


GERMANY [year 1909] 


£139,600,000 


£129,000,000 


£10,000,000 


RUSSIA [year 1909] . 


£279,000,000 


£270,000,000 


£9,000,000 


ir.S.A. [year 1908-9] . 


£173,000,000 


£161,000,000 


£11,760,000 


U. KINGDOM [1909-10] 






STUtPLUS 


Budget 


£157,945,000 


£160,908,000* 


£2,963,0001 



* Bealiied and to 'be realised. 

t Had it not been for the action of the House of Lords, the sarplus would have been 
£4,300,000. 
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XV. SOME CONCLUSIONS 

Let me try to sum all this up. In the first place, I would 
say that I am not a doctrinaire. Nor am I particularly con- 
cerned about this or that theory of political economy. I want 
to do the best I can for my country. The mere fact that sixty 
years ago a particular Fiscal System was thought to be the best . 
for this country does not necessarily commit me to the setting 
aside of my own judgment upon the proposition in the light 
of present-day needs and probable future necessities. On 
the other hand, I decline to "go in for a change" for the 
sole reason that I have had sixty years of Free Trade. 

In the debate on the Tariff Reform amendment to the 
Address on February 23, Mr. Mackinder asked the House to 
remember "that Tariff Reform is a business policy and Free 
Trade is a doctrine y That was a very shrewd but very mis- 
leading statement. It is the fashion with Tariff Reformers to 
dismiss Free Trade as "a doctrine" ; and some of them appear 
to think that the argument is closed with the declaration. I 
am not concerned whether Free Trade is a doctrine or not, 
though I don't see how the statement affects its applicability 
to the requirements of this country. To me the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating; and doctrine or no doctrine, I shall 
recommend my fellow-countrymen to stick to Free Trade so 
long as I find that in operation it precisely suits our book. 
Certainly, I do not propose to imitate the dog who, crossing 
the stream, dropped his rather unpicturesque but nevertheless, 
substantial bone for its more attractive-looking reflection in 
the stream. 

Tried by every t(?st, our people — notwithstanding many 
social shortcomings — are, generally speaking, better off than 
their fellows in Protected countries. And that's good enough 
for me — so far as the question of this or that Fiscal System 
is concerned. That there has been " a great trend " in favour 
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of Tariff Reform I don't deny. That it has not been greater, 
surprises me. If you take each man aside and promise him 
prosperity as a producer, forgetting to discuss the effect of 
your promise either upon him as a consumer or upon the rest 
of the community both as producers and consumers, you may 
reasonably count upon making a convert. If you talk " Justice 
to British Agriculture " in the counties and a cheaper loaf in 
the town you may reckon upon making lots of converts. But 
their second thoughts will save them. They will see that you 
are promising prosperity to both A and B, overlooking the 
fact that the realization of that promise to either will probably 
mean a bad time for the other. You may promise protection 
for leather tanning in Bermondsey ; but directly Leicester gets 
to hear of it, you will be the recipient of some searching 
inquiries. You may promise Kent protection for Hops, but 
some cantankerous persons in, say, London, will be sure to 
want to know what about "All Beers at the Old Prices"? 

You may chronicle a "great trend" of popular opinion 
in favour of Tariff Reform so long as you can keep your 
undertakings to one half of the community strictly dark so 
far as the other half is concerned. But how long can that be 
done ?i In my opinion the next appeal to the country on Tariff 
Reform will give a very emphatic answer. And although 
personally I shall be prepared to fight it as often as its advo- 
cates take the field, my own view is that the interests of this 
country would best be served by dismissing the fiscal con- 
troversy altogether and setting free, for application to entirely 
other- ends, those energies which are now so lavishly bestowed 
upon fighting out the question For or Against Free Trade. 

If the working man is wise he will make all whom it may 
concern definitely understand that, having tested it upon the 
anvil of international comparison, he is satisfied that Free 
Trade is the best Fiscal System for him and his country. 
Therefore he Ts going to talk about something else entirely. 
He is going to talk about the need for Land Reform : the need 
to set up insurance against Unemployment : the need to estab- 
lish machinery which may in operation mitigate the sufferings 
consequent upon acute seasonal or local industrial depression. 
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and at all times keep the demand for labour, wherever it arises, 
in expeditious communication with the need for employment: 
and the need to handle the youth of the nation scientifically, 
so that when it enters the Labour Market it shall be so 
equipped as to meet the requirements of that market. 

Let my working man friend do these things steadily, 
unremittingly, and patiently, and I am confident — though I 
decline to promise a short cut to the social and economic 
millennium — his efforts will meet with a reward which will 
not disappoint his most ardent expectation. 

A year or two since Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., made an 
extended world tour. Landing at Plymouth, he made a state- 
ment (reported in the Daily News of March 25, 1908) in the 
course of which he said : — 

" I come back also with this opinion : that for solid comfort there is 
no part of the world to compare with this old country of ours." 

Now, my good workii^g man friend, see wherp you are 
going. The struggle is hard. Rent, clothing, food, and the 
youngsters between them leave you little opportunity to set 
aside a store for the rainy day. There is precariousness, there 
is sickness, there is unemployment. It is all pretty hard. And 
the promise of more work, higher wages, and no increase in 
the cost of living is a seductive one. But don't you throw out 
the dirty water till you can see your way to the clean. Men 
of your own class warn you that in their visits to protected 
countries they find less than no evidence which would justify 
you in placing any reliance whatever in the assurances of the 
Tariff Reformer. Quite the contrary. You stick to Mr. Keir 
Hardie's " solid comfort." It may be drab and unpicturesque. 
It may have its drawbacks. It is not half so attractive, I 
admit, as the promise of the Tariff Reformer. But the prob- 
lems of existence, for you at any rate, are too real and too 
vital to justify you in taking risks. 

And remember this always. You may be disposed to say, 
" I agree. This Tariff Reform business does look like a bit of 
a gamble. But after all, there can be no harm in giving it a 
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trial. We can go back to Free Trade if it proves — as you 
keep on insisting — inapplicable to our particular case ! " 

"No assumption could be more disastrously ill-founded 
than this ! You could not go back, or at any rate not without 
a tremendous struggle. Put a ten per cent, duty against 
foreign manufactured goods and you create vested interests 
in a hundred quarters. Those vested interests would clamp 
the thing around your wrists with fetters of steel. 

No! Stick to Mr. Keir Hardie's "solid comfort," and 
make it more solid and more comfortable by determined 
efforts in favour of reform in all sorts of directions. But let 
Free Trade alone. In the Tariff Reform debate of April 6 
initiated by Mr. Hamilton Benn, M.P., that gentleman 
said : — 

"A Radical Government never knows when to leave 
well enough alone." 

Mr. Hamilton Benn is wrong. We are emphatically of 
opinion that a Free Trade system precisely meets the needs 
of this country. So far therefore as the question of Fiscal 
Policy is concerned, we certainly propose to. " leave well 
enough alone " ! We propose to stand by Free Trade and 
apply our energies to directions in which change and reform 
are needed. 
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APPENDIX I 



SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

At meetings which I have addressed, members of the 
audience — presumably Tariff Reform advocates — have been 
so good as to forward questions to the platform (I make no 
manner of complaint, quite the contrary), the obvious purpose 
of which has been not so much to elucidate the truth as to 
embarrass the speaker, and to create an impression favour- 
able to Tariff Reform upon the audience. 

The complete answer to most of these questions will be 
found in the foregoing pages. But a few of them are becom- 
ing such familiar friends to me that I am disposed to treat 
them with the special consideration due to old acquaintance- 
ship. I therefore propose to reproduce them, so far as I can, 
together with, in each case, the reply. 

I. UXEMPIOYMENT . 

Question. " Unemployment, as shown by Trade Union 
Returns in 1909, stood at 'j'J per cent, in the United King- 
dom, and 2 "8 per cent, in Germany. How do you explain the 
difference in degree of Unemployment f " 

Answer. This is a prime favourite amongst the Tariff 
Reformers. It is propounded in order to suggest that a 
change in our Fiscal system, as proposed by the Tariff 
Reformer, will substantiallv reduce the amount of unem- 
ployment. But if it were merely a matter of Free Trade versus 
Protection, why is it that for igog the mean percentage of 
unemployment in France was 8"i per cent, and New York 
State something like 17 per cent.? The fact is that these 
percentages are not comparable, and in publishing them 
the Board of Trade is always careful to point out that the 
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figures cannot legitimately be used for measuring the level 
of unemployment prevailing in the different countries at a 
given date. I myself in Chapter III of this book merely use 
them to dispose of the amazing contention that Germany and 
America " find full employment for their people " ; and I am 
careful to note (p. 31) their incompatibility. This incom- 
parability is due, as I say, to differences in the basis of the 
returns, and more especially to the disproportionate manner 
in which the various trades are represented in the member- 
ship of the Unions by which those returns are made in the 
different countries. Thus the building and woodworking 
trades represent a proportion of 34 per cent, in the New York 
returns, whereas in Germany and the United Kingdom they 
figure to the extent of only 12 and 13 per cent, respectively. 
Again, the transport trades, which in New York comprise 
16 per cent, of the total membership of the Unions making 
returns, have no representation whatever in the British 
returns. 

But as the German figure is especially put forth in contrast 
with ours, let me turn particularly to the case of that country. 
In the first place I would call attention to the fact that 
Germany has for a long time had in existence a widespread 
and efficient system of Labour Registers. These promptly put 
the man in want of a job into touch with the job in want of 
a man. Our Labour Exchanges, though only in their infancy, 
promise, as I show in Chapter IV; extremely valuable results 
in the same direction. Further, labour is better organized 
in Germany than with us in the direction of carrying out 
public works at those seasons when they may help in reliev- 
ing the Labour Market. In the next place the German Trade 
Unions, being of comparatively recent growth, include in 
their membership a smaller proportion of old men than is 
the case with us. Then again, Trade Union rates of wages 
do not prevail in Germany to the same extent as they do with 
us. 

It must also be observed that trades liable to grave dislo- 
cation — the shipbuilding trades, for instance — do not figure 
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in the German statistics to the extent that they do with us. 
Also, the practice of working short time in slack periods — 
rather than that of meeting depression by a reduction of 
hands — appears to be more general than with us. In addition 
to all this there is the fact that the German Returns are 
certainly not as complete as those of this country. I would 
finally add that Compulsory Military Service — ^there are 
roughly 600,000 men enrolled with the Colours at any given 
time — and the existence of a system of Detention Colonies 
must have a material effect in bringing the German percent- 
ages below those with which the Tariff Reformer disingenu- 
ously seeks to compare them. 

II. WORKMEN'S SAVINGS. 



Question. "Is it not a fact that withdrawals from Post 
Office Savings Banks in this country have exceeded de-posits 
in the last six years, whilst, on the other hand, during the 
same period deposits have exceeded withdrawals in German 
Savings Banks ? " 

Answer. This, again, is a prime favourite with the artless 
Tariff Reformer. In the first place the British Post Office 
Savings Banks do not cover the whole field of artisan invest- 
ments. There are the Co-operative Societies, the Friendly 
and Provident Societies, and the Trustee Savings Banks. 
In the second place German " Savings Banks " do not corre- 
spond with our Post Office Savings Banks. In some of them 
deposits up to £2,500 are allowed. (In our Post Office 
Savings Banks, of course, the maximum limit is £200.) Then 
again, their rate of interest is sometimes higher than our Post 
Office Savings Bank's 2-J per cent. Obviously therefore, 
again the Tariff Reformer is seeking to institute a comparison 
between two incomparable sets of facts. And if this were 
not so, there is the trifling circumstance that the investments 
of a population of 44^ millions are put into comparison with 
the investments of a population of 63 J millions ! 
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III. EMIGRATION. 



Question. " Is it a fact that the Returns of ike last three years 
show an average of 150,000 emigrants from the United 
Kingdom, and 25,000 from Germany?" 

Answer. Here again is a form of question with which 
Tariff Reformers make great play. But in doing so they 
forget to mention German restrictions as to emigration. They 
forget also — and surely this is a lamentable lapse into " Little 
Englandism " — to remember the existence of British oversea 
dominions. As to the former point, perhaps the following 
extracts from the German Law of 1897 relating to Emigra- 
tion will be noted : — Section 23. The emigration from Ger- 
many is prohibited : {a) of persons liable to military service, 
from the completion of their 17th to the completion of their 
25th year, unless discharge papers are produced, or a cer- 
tificate stating that obligations to military service offer no 
hindrance to emigration; {b) of German subjects whose 
passage money has been paid wholly or in part, or to whom 
money has been advanced by foreign governments or 
colonization societies or similar undertakings; exceptions to 
this rule may be granted by the Chancellor. 

The police at the seaports are authorized to prevent the 
embarkation of such persons. 

Section 45. Persons who make a business of inciting 
persons to emigrate are liable to certain penalties. 

As to the latter point, it may be noted that on an average 
during the years 1907-1909, 90,000 of the British emigrants 
in question contracted to land in British possessions. Recently 
I have seen posters to the effect that Tariff Reform means a 
United Empire. Certainly ! 

Again, let me put my Tariff Reform friend a question by 
way of reply. In questioning me he desires to create the 
impression that Free Trade drives people out of the country 
and that Protection would stop all that. Very good ! If 
that be so, how are we to explain away the emigration from 
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protected Italy? Look at these figures. Emigrants from 
Italy in 1904=472,000; in 1905 = 746,000; in 1906 = 788,000; 
in 1907 = 705,000. 

IV. WAGES. 



Question. "Have not wages in the United Kingdom 
declined by 6\ millions during the last two years ? " 

Answer. This again is characteristic in its impudent 
endeavour to saddle both Free Trade and a Radical Govern- 
ment with consequences over which neither has control. It 
is rather silly, however. Because if you take the 4 years 
during which the present Government has been in office 
(2 years of rising an^ 2 years of falling wages) there has 
been a net rise of over 6 millions a year ! 

Taking now the 17 years in which the Board of Trade 
figures have been recorded, there have been 8 years of rising 
and 9 years of falling wages. Thus it is clear that no period 
is of any value as a test which does not include about as many 
years of improving as of falling trade. Over the whole 
■period for which figures have been collected there has been a 
recorded net rise of about £13,000,000 a year; i. e. in 8 years 
of rising wages, wages have risen by that amount over and 
above the fall in the nine lean years. If the last decennium 
be taken (igoo-1909), there has been a net rise of over 
;£5 ,000,000 a year (though the decennium only includes 3 
years of rising and 7 of falling wages). And, as I say, if 
you take the 4 years during which the present Government 
has been in Office, there has been a net rise of over £6,000,000 
a year. 

V. POPULATION ON THE LAND. 



Question. " Why should Germany have 9,730,000 persons 
employed on the land, and the United Kingdom only 
980,000 ? " 

Answer. Again charmingly characteristic! The 980,000 
are labourers and servants. The whole number of persons 
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engaged in British Agriculture is given by the Tariff Reform 
Commission on Agriculture at 2,263,000 ! Further, Germany 
has twice our area and far more than twice our cultivable land. 
However, influences are at work now even in Germany which 
appear to be attracting the agrarian population into the 
towns. In 1882, 42 per cent, of the German population was 
engaged in agriculture; in 1907 only 28 per cent. 

I am bound to add that I greatly sympathize with those who 
desire to keep our population to a greater extent than at present 
upon the land. And that for a variety of reasons. I observe, 
from figures carefully obtained, that of 10,000 men registered 
in the winter of 1905 as unemployed in London, roughly 
eight out of every ten were town-bred men, who to a very 
considerable extent must have been -pushed out of employ- 
ment by the more vigorous and stalwart immigrant from the 
countryside. If we could dot the country with small holdings 
and cheap cottages and stop that stream, I believe, as I have 
already said in Chapter IV of this book, that we should 
seriously have touched the problem of unemployment. That 
we are trying to do under the Small Holdings Act, 1908. 

Remember, a Tory Small Holdings Act had been on the 
Statute Book for fifteen years. The following were the 
operations under it : 

Amount of Land acquired 881 acres. 

Now contrast that with 30 months' operations 

under our Act : 
Total area actually acquired in England 

and Wales by voluntary arrangement 64,308 acres. 
Total area acquired or proposed to be 

acquired compulsorily 11,752 acres. 



Total 76,060 acres. 

So, in some thirty months, we appear to have multiplied 
the Tory operations of fifteen years over eighty times ! 
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VI. FREE TRADE AND FOOD TAXATION. 

Question..." Is it not the fact that food taxation comes out 
at £i js. gof. per head of the population of the United King- 
dom, £i ^s. 4<aJ. in France, I'js. yd. in the United States, and 
\^s. 'jd. in Germany ?" 

Answer. These figures are arrived at by putting alcoholic 
drinks and tobacco amongst food items. They are for 1906. 
They therefore take no note of the changes sinde that time. 

If the comparison be confined strictly to Food Taxation 
proper, you get for 1906 this : United Kingdom 6s. <,d. per 
head of the population, France %s. 2,d., Germany ()s. lod., and 
United States 3.^. 5<a?. This is a slightly different story. 

But even then it does not state current facts. The reduc- 
tion of the Sugar Tax has brought the British figures down 
to 4.S. yd. a head. On the other hand, the food taxation 
proper in Germany has gone up by the additions in the 
German Budget for 1909-10 to the taxation on tea, coffee and 
sugar. 

The suggestion that the working classes in this country 
are taxed more heavily on food than in any great Protectionist 
country is, therefore, beautifully typical of the Tariff 
Reformer's method of presenting facts. 
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APPENDIX II 

BRITISH TRADE IN APRIL 1910 

In Chapter XIII of this book I compare British Trade in 
March 19 10, and for the first quarter of 19 10, with the corre- 
sponding periods for 1908 and 1909. I can now do the 
same for April 19 10 and the first four months of 19 10 in 
comparison with the corresponding periods for 1908 and 1909. 

Value of Imports. Value of Exports. 
AprU 1908 .... £47,094,711 £37,478,566 

„ 1909 .... £49,178,762 £37,589,464 

„ 1910 .... £59,555,459 £47,150,869 

This shows that in the month of April 19 lo our imports 
exceeded in value those of April 1909 by ;£io,38i,697; our 
total exports for April 19 10 those of April 1909 by 
£9,561,405. 

Now take the values for the first four months of 1908, 
1909 and 19 10: — 

Value of Imports. Value of Exports. 
First 4 montlis 1908 £207,957,884 £156,808,744 

,, „ 1909 £205,113,660 £149,022,944 

,, „ 1910 . £224,715,846 £174,813,124 

This gives an increase in the value of our imports for the 
first four months of 19 lo over that for the first four months 
of 1909 of £19,602,186. Our total exports for the first four 
months of 19 10 exceed in value those for the first four 
months of 1909 by £25,790,180! 

Now confine the comparisons as affecting the Export Trade 
to the Exports of British Manufactured Goods alone. In 
April 1909 they were valued at £22,955,062. In April 1910 
at £28,053,722. They give an increase in Aptil 19 10 on 
April 1909 of £5,098,660! 

Now carry the comparison to the values of the Exports 
of British Manufactured Goods for the first four months of 
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1909 and of 1910. For the first four months of 1909 they 
were valued at £93,673,021. For the first four months of 

19 10 at ;£i 10,058,764. This gives an increase for 19 10 
ufon 1909 of £16,385,743. Really ! I sometimes wonder 
whether the true Tariff Reform doctrine does not consist in 
believing that this country is going to the dogs if any other 
country in the world manages to make and sell anything 
at all ! 

And since on page 92 I have given a detailed table of 
the values of Exports of British Manufactured Goods for the 
first three months of 1909 in comparison with the correspond- 
ing values for the first three months of 19 10, I may now 
carry that detail to the first four months of 1909 and 19 10 
respectively : — 
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APPENDIX III 



FREE TRADE AND PAUPERISM 

It is part of the Tariff Reformer's programme to deplore 
the amount of Pauperism with which we are confronted. 
Certainly. There is no one who would not wish to see want 
and destitution disappear from our midst. But to suggest 
that Pauperism has increased and is increasing, and that 
because of Free Trade, is nonsense. I recall a poster which 
appeared to be very convincing to the Tariff Reformers who 
opposed me last January. It proclaimed "Workshofs, not 
Workhouses." 

Now what was the suggestion underlying that poster? 
That Free Trade had given us workhouses, and that Tariff 
Reform would give us workshops. As to Free Trade having 
given us workhouses, I may point out that when we gave up 
a Protectionist policy the proportion of persons in receipt of 
Poor Law relief was about 60 per 1000 of the total popula- 
tion. To-day it is under 23 per 1000. 

And since the idea that we are going from bad to worse 
seems pretty firmly implanted in some people's minds, let 
me examine the recent facts respecting Pauperism in some 
detail. 
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Number of Paupers in Receipt of Relief in England 
AND Wales at the end of March,* in the years 
1870 to 1910 inclusive. 

{Exclusive of lunatics in county and borough asylums, registered hospitals 
and licensed houses ; casual paupers ; persons receiving out-door medical relief 
only ; and patients in the fever and smallpox hospitals of the Metropolitan 
Asylum District.) 



Year 


Estimated 
Population. 

t 


Number of Paupers. 


Ratio per 


1000 Inhabitants. 




In-door. 


Out-door. 


Total. 


In-door. 


Out-door. 


Total. 


18701 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 


22,223,299 
25,371,489 
28,448,239 
31,881,365 
35,756,615 


158,381 
173,979 
184,277 
206,621 
282,363 


889,281 
576,197 
526,577 
490,107 
527,585 


1,047,662 
750,176 
710,854 
696,728 
809,948 


7-1 
69 
6-5 
6-5 
7-9 


400 
227 
185 
15-4 
148 


471 
296 
250 
219 
22-7 



* Prior to 1904 the returns from the unions outside London related to the numbers 
relieved on the last day of the union week, which terminated on various days in different 
unions. The returns now, however, uniformly relate to Saturday in each week. 

t This is the estimated population in the middle of each year preceding the year for 
which the number of paupers is given. 

X The figures shown for the years 1870 to 1872 inclusive do not give complete totals for 
England and Wales, as certain places not incorporated in unions in those years made no 
returns of pauperism. 

Number of Paupers in Receipt of Relief in London 
AT the end of March, in the years 1870 to 19 10 
inclusive. 

{Exclusive of lunatics in county and borough asylums, registered hospitals 
and licensed houses ; casual paupers ; persons receiving out-door medical relief 
only ; and patients in the fever and smallpox hospitals of the Metropolitan 
Asylum District.) 





Estimated 
Population. 

* 


Number of Paupers. 


Ratio per looo Inhabitants. 




In-door. 


Out-door. 


Total. 


In-door. 


Out-door. 


Total. 


1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 


3,176,308 
3,711,517 
4,139,555 
4,493,617 
4,833,938 


36,644 
46,718 
59,414 
66,466 
80,409 


127,033 
42,159 
37,191 
36,789 
43,087 


163,677 

88,877 

96,605 

103,255 

123,496 


115 
126 
14-3 
14-8 
166 


400 

113 

90 

8'2 

8-9 


51 '5 
239 
23'3 
230 
255 



* This is the estimated population in the middle of each year preceding the year for which 
the number of paupers is given. 
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Please observe the actual and proportional decreases in the 
number of Out-door Paupers. As to the number of In-door 
Paupers, let the reader bear in mind the steady growth of 
public opinion in favour of greater care and solicitude for the 
infirm, the sick and the afflicted amongst our poorer popula- 
tion. 

Finally, let me compare 1909 with 19 10. Take Saturday,. 
March 27, 1909, and compare it with Saturday, March 26, 
1910. ♦' 

Persons in Receipt of Poor Law Relief in England 

AND Wales 

'■■*. 

> {Exclusive of lunatics in county and borough asylums, registered hosfifmte 
and licensed houses ; casual paupers ; persons receiving out-door medical re^^. 
only ; and patients in the fever and smallpox hospitals of the Metropolitan 
Asylum District.) 



March 27, 1909 
March 26, 1910 



In-door. 



284,885 
282,363 



Out-door. 



556,077 
527,585 



Total. 



840,962 
809,948 



Decrease 
in 1910. 



31,014 



Difference 
per cent. 



3-7% 



Now take the London figures separately. 
Persons in Receipt of Poor Law Relief in London 

{Exclusive of lunatics, casuals, persons in receipt of medical out-relief only, 
and patients in fever and smallpox hospitals^ 





In-door. ■ 


Out-door. 


Total. 


Decrease 
in 1910. 


Difference 
per cent. 


March 27, 1909 
March 26, 1910 


82,970 
80,409 


46,964 
43,087 


129,934 
123,496 


6,438 


s-n 



I dp not give these figures with the complacency of one 
who is satisfied that all is well. Certainly not. I give them 
simply to show how utterly ridiculous were some of the state- 
ments of last December and January as to the growth of 
Pauperism. 
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